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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ee ees 
HE most interesting news from the Far East this week 
is that furnished by the war correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph. He reports that the Japanese have promised to 
relax the censorship from the beginning of next month. That 
will comfort Europe, which begins to be sick of lies and 
rumours, and, moreover, indicates that the Japanese will no 
longer need to conceal their plan of campaign. The pre- 
liminary movements, that is, will have been completed. 
What this plan is cannot yet be guessed. There is a rumour 
of a great forward movement from Possiet Bay, which would 
mean ultimately an attack on Kirin; but the able military 
correspondent of the Times utterly discredits this, and 
believes that the Japanese intend to capture Newchwang 
and make that their base of operations, cutting the railway 
which feeds Port Arthur, and moving steadily forward on 
Mukden, which the Russians must defend in force. The war, 
it must not be forgotten, was not declared in order to afford a 
lively drama for Western onlookers, and the Japanese habit, 
though they are prompt enough, is to consider time well spent 
if its expenditure increases efficiency. 











The German Emperor, we are glad to perceive, is said to be 
benefiting greatly by his tour in the Mediterranean. It must 
certainly be an enjoyable one, for it enables him, under the 
pleasantest and least formal conditions, to see the most 
celebrated harbours, and make or renew the acquaintance 
of the Southern Kings and statesmen. He has, for 
instance, seen the Kings of Spain, Portugal, and Italy, 
and doubtless will see the King of Greece. His ap- 
preciation of Gibraltar, which he pronounced “grand, like 
all English things,” was characteristic, if in a sense unex- 
pected, the usual foreign opinion being that we think too 
much of the great fortress. It is denied that his Majesty 
seeks in his voyage to promote any political object; but it is 
improbable, as he is independent of his Ministers, that he 
wastes his opportunities of impressing his personal views upon 
the great men with whom he talks. We should imagine, for 
instance, that Lord Lansdowne would find his arrangements 
with M. Delcassé about Morocco made a little more difficult 
by the Emperor’s tour, the German Court by no means ap- 
proving an agreement which, if carried out, would, besides 
drawing Britain and France inconveniently together, make 
German interference in Morocco nearly impossible. A word 
or two might wake sleeping jealousies in both Spain and Italy. 


The Germans are experiencing some of the disadvantages 





tribe may take the field, and that, indeed, the Germans may 
have to face a general native rising. It is possible that there 
is some exaggeration in the stories of the soldiers’ brutality ; 
but it is certain that the Germans do not anywhere conciliate 
native feeling. They insist too strongly on an abject 
obedience. 


We publish elsewhere some observations upon the preva- 
lence of official corruption in some modern States, a fact 
about which we fear there can be little doubt. We had not when 
we wrote seen an account of the great scandal which is now 
exciting Italy, where Signor Nasi, the Minister of Education, 
is accused in Parliament of peculation. It is quite possible 
that he is innocent of anything but carelessness; but it would 
seem that the Budget Committee of the Chamber, after’an 
inquiry for which he himself asked, have sent in a most 
hostile Report, finding, says the Times correspondent, pensions 
and salaries paid to non-existent persons, and large sums 
expended for which there are no vouchers. There will, of 
course, be a Parliamentary inquiry; but the Budget Committee 
is a most responsible body, and opinion in Italy has jumped 
to unfavourable conclusions. That is most unfair to the 
accused, who has neither been tried nor heard; but it is a 
natural result of the atmosphere of suspicion created by many 
similar though much smaller scandals. 


The Indian Government will apparently be compelled to 
advance towards Lhasa, for the Lamas refuse to negotiate, 
and are accumulating a force between the expedition and 
themselves. The Bhutanese, who have proved unexpectedly 
faithful, have given permission to Indian engineers to make 
a shorter and easier road through their hills, but the work 
cannot be finished in time to facilitate the present enterprise, 
which is hampered by. great difficulties of transport. The 
men do not appear to have suffered, but of the four thousand 
yaks collected at great expense, scarcely six hundred are fit 
for service. The cold,and probably some change of diet, have 
killed the remainder. 


The Government of India has Aemapeiieil to London an 
account of the Budget which was produced at Simla on 
March 28rd. It is most satisfactory, the returns for 1902-3 
showing a surplus of £3,069,549, and those for 1903-4 (partly 
estimated) a surplus of £2,711,200,—half of which was due to 
the improved price of opium. The estimates for 1904-5 
show a revenue of £80,148,600, against an expenditure of 
£79,229,900, although an additional sum of £1,258,400 has 
been spent upon the Army, £700,000 of it for new rifles and 
artillery. The continuous increase in the revenues of India 
until her finances rival in magnitude those of first-class 
European Powers is one of the most remarkable facts in 
modern history, and speaks volumes both as to the increasing 
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wealth of the peninsula and as to the ability of the “Imperial 
Service ” which administers it. 


The great New York “operator” in cotton, Mr. Sully, 
has broken down; and his creditors, rejecting his pro- 
posals, insist, it is reported, on an “involuntary liquidation” 
of his affairs. He himself affirms that his assets will be 
found to cover his liabilities, but those who have lost by him 
assert that the “shortage” will exceed £600,000. The effect 
of this failure has been to reduce the price of cotton, though 
not to the extent desired by Lancashire, where Mr. Sully’s 
speculations have produced great suffering. It is to be 
noticed that Mr. Sully was not merely a gambler, but a man 
who profoundly understood the cotton market; and that 
neither his ability nor the capital of the rich syndicate behind 
him enabled him to master the vast cotton trade. The 
speculators in articles of the first necessity do infinite mis- 
chief, but they run proportionate risks. With them, to mis- 
use Nelson’s formula, it is always “a million or bankruptcy.” 


The American papers state that the “ Incas’ treasure” has 
been discovered at Chayaltaya, a place in Bolivia, where a party 
of American engineers have unearthed about £3,000,000. The 
discovery was accidental. The story requires verification, but 
it is based on one of the few legends about buried treasure 
which are probably true. The last Inca of Peru certainly 
told Pizarro that he possessed a great store of gold, and 
he had every motive to tell the truth, for he hoped the gold 
would preserve his life. A large sum was received by Pizarro, 
who, of course, broke his promise, but the Spaniards were 
certain that much remained. The refusal of the Peruvians 
to reveal the secret after the murder of their Inca was per- 
fectly natural, and they may have kept it for the centuries 
which have elapsed in the hope of using it in the great native 
rising of which they are believed to dream. That the Incas 
had in their long domination accumulated large stores of 
gold seems proved, for they were using much in their palaces, 
and gave much to the Spaniards. The odd thing is that, 
although South America and Mexico have been in white 
hands for more than three centuries and a half, their mineral 
treasures have never been thoroughly exploited. 


An admirable pamphlet just issued in New York, on “ Mr’ 
Roosevelt and the Presidency,” and signed by “ A Spectator,” 
gives a clear and convincing summary of the present political 
situation in the United States. The writer points out that 
the present Republican disaffection towards Mr. Roosevelt 
springs largely from the captiousness which at times seizes a 
great party, and thinks that he must be nominated, and if 
nominated elected, simply because there can be no alternative. 
The Democrats are thoroughly disorganised, and there is no 
other possible Republican. The opposition to Mr. Roosevelt 
arises from his crusade against the Trusts, his action in the 
Panama case, and a general fear that he may follow a too 
impulsive policy. With regard to the first ground, the 
writer points out that it is ridiculous to complain of a Presi- 
dent for enforcing thelaw. ‘“ Never sinee the Reconstruction 
period has there been so much need of a vivid sense of the 
supremacy of law as now.” In the Panama business, unless 
we are to accept the absurd accusation of complicity, which 
no one believes, the President followed the ordinary etiquette 
of foreign affairs. The pamphlet concludes with an excellent 
defence of Mr. Roosevelt’s integrity and vigour, which the 
writer thinks, though he differs from some of its manifestations, 
a most necessary and wholesome element in American political 
life. 

The people of Johannesburg are having a terrible “ first 
lesson” in the disadvantages which may accompany the 
importation of cheap Asiatic labour. The Indian coolies 
have developed the true bubonic plague, and that in a 
form so virulent that it kills Europeans as well as dark men. 
According to the latest returns, the cases have been seventy- 
eight, out of whom no less than fifty coloured persons and 
five whites have died. Instant sanitary precautions have 
been taken, which will extend to the burning of the coolies’ 
huts, and it is believedthat as the compounds are all accessible 
to supervision, and the victims cannot scatter themselves, the 
progress of the pest may be arrested as it was a year ago 
in Cape Town. One case, however, has been reported from 


: . . > ii 
is not unnaturally in a state of anxiety, and the mine-own 

dread the effect on their workmen; but the Kafr as a ray 
neither understands nor fears the effect of epidemics, and 
there is small likelihood of his showing symptoms of pani 
Chinese labourers who have been cooped for weeks in the 
foul holds of “tramps” are not, in such circumstances the 
most desirable of immigrants. , 


At a meeting of the Colonial Seetion of the Society of Arts 
on Tuesday night Mr. Emmott, M.P., discussed a question 
which is becoming one of our most urgent economic problems, 
—the cotton supply-grounds of the future. At present wa 
are too much dependent upon the United States, and as the 
demand for cotton may be expected to double itself within 
the next twenty years, it is most important to look round for 
new sources of supply. Mr. Emmott described the efforts of 
the British Cotton-Growing Association, which was in corre. 
spondence with all parts of the Empire. The most hopeful 
field lay in our African possessions, especially in Nigeria, 
where he urged the construction of a light railway, and g 
system, not of latifundia, but of small native farms, Sir 
Edward Grey, who presided, declared that the recent cotton 
crisis in America would be a blessing in disguise if it called 
our attention to the necessity of finding new supplies of the 
raw material, and so creating a great industry within the 
Empire and providing for the development of our vast tropical 
possessions. 


The Chinese labour debate in the Lords was opened on 
Friday week by Lord Coleridge, who condemned the Ordinance, 
and reached its most interesting stage on Monday evening, 
The Bishop of Hereford made a strong attack on Lord 
Milner, and brought up Lord Goschen, who warmly defended 
his former secretary, declaring that he did not know a more 
public-spirited and philanthropic-minded man. Lord Milner, 
he added, was far too strong a man to be under the thumbof any: 
body. Lord Selborne spoke at length in defence of the Ordinance, 
but the most interesting feature of the debate was a long 
speech from the Archbishop of Canterbury. All his own pre. 
possessions were against the measure, and if he were living in 
the Transvaal he would probably be in the minority opposed 
to it; but he was confronted with the fact that “other men 
as high-minded and as public-spirited as we can be, and who 
have the overwhelming advantage of detailed local knowledge, 
take a different view, and believe the good will preponderate 
over the ill.” He could not find that the proposal violated 
any fundamental principle of right or wrong, and on that 
account, while he could not vote for it, fell back on the 
position of leaving the responsibility with those into whose 
hands the country had entrusted it. This seems to us—we 
say it with deep regret—a weaker and less decided position 
than the nation has a right to expect from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. By all means let every credit be given to other 
men’s sincerity, but surely his admirable fairness and modera- 
tion of mind should not have prevented the Archbishop from 
following what is clearly his own strong instinct in the 
matter. Lord Lansdowne concluded the debate, eulogising 
the impartial and judicious tone of the Archbishop's speech, 
and the Motion was rejected on a division by 97 votes to 26, 


The vote of censure on the Government was moved in the 
Commons on Monday by Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman in a 
speech of great ability. After dwelling on the failure of the Trans- 
vaal Government to show any decisive evidence that there was 
(1) an absolute want of labour; (2) an exhaustion of the native 
supply; (3) any impracticability of employing white labour; and 
(4) any impracticability of developing labour-saving machinery, 
he further noted their failure to produce proof that the permanent 
inhabitants, British and Dutch, wished for the importation of 
Chinese labour. He also dwelt very strongly on the fact that 
“the mine-owners have certified that they do not want another 
Australia in South Africa, and by falling back upon the China- 
man they hope to get rid of the trail of Trade-Unions. That 
is calling in the old world to redress the balance of the new. 
Cheap and abundant labour, unenfranchised labour, labour 
incapable of combination,—these are the three essentials that 
the mine-owners require in their workers; and as the Kafliir is 
too dear, as the British workman suffers from the same 
drawback, and has, besides, a stubborn and ineradicable taste 





Pretoria and another from one of the mines. Johannesburg 


for freedom and citizenship, the mine-owners have fallen back 
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upon the Chinaman. That is the genesis of the Transvaal 
ii ce.” 

Mr. Lyttelton, who followed Sir Henry Cumpbell- 
Bannerman, put the case for the Government as well as 
it could be put. “ Are you,” he asked, “ going to veto this 
scheme and declare that nothing shall be done? That is one 
alternative. Are you going to permit Asiatics to come, and, 

‘ct the wish of the Transvaal, to become a permanent 
slement in the country? That is the second alternative. 
The third alternative is,—Are you going to allow them to be 
introduced subject to some restrictions and conditions? 
That is the alternative which has been adopted by the 
Transvaal and sanctioned by his Majesty’s Government. It 
ig the only one, in our opinion, by which the transition period 
can be bridged over,—the transition period before the natives 
of South Africa have increased sufficiently to furnish the 
additional unskilled labour which is required.” We may note 
in regard to this statement that Mr. Lyttelton abandons all 
hope of making the Transvaal a white working man’s country. 


Mr. Balfour’s speech may have been a good one from the 
exclusively Parliamentary standpoint. Judged by the standard 
of the reader, it was singularly unconvincing. His best point— 
butit was little more than a debating point—was that you could 
not condemn the Chinese Ordinance, under which the labourers 
aretolivein compounds, without condemning indentured labour 
such as exists in Guiana to-day, where the labourer must live 
on his employer’s premises. “Call them premises, it is free- 
dom. Call them compounds, it is slavery.” Of course, the 
answer to this quip is that we do not object to indentured 
labour such as is sanctioned and supervised by the Indian 
Government, because there the labourer has his interests pro- 
tected by the whole weight of a powerful and vigilant Govern- 
ment which is quite independent of the employer and the 
importer, and is determined to see that they treat the labourer 
well. We object, among other reasons, to Chinese indentured 
labour because the labourer will have no such complete 
protection, and the traffic, instead of being in the hands of a 
Government solicitous in a special degree for the welfare of 
the indentured labourer, will be at first in the hands of private 
individuals, and only supervised after the recruiting has taken 
place by Government officials. To expect a Government so 
corrupt and inefficient as the Chinese to protect the labourer 
adequately is absurd. 


Mr. Asquith, who wound up the debate, dwelt strongly 
from the Imperialist standpoint upon the reckless way in 
which the Government had disregarded the opinion of the 
self-governing Colonies, and pointed out that, even if the 
Canadian Government had not remonstrated, Canadian public 
opinion was opposed to the introduction of the Chinese. 
Such disregard is certainly a most extraordinary step on the 
part of those who tell us that we ought to be guided by 
Colonial opinion in the direction of Imperial affairs. On a 
division the Government obtained a majority of 57 votes (299 
to 242). The debate was at times very disorderly, a deliberate 
attempt being made by the supporters of the Government to 
howl down Major Seely, an attempt which led to retaliation 
while Mr, Balfour was speaking. Major Seely has, we are 
glad to see, determined to test the opinion of his constituency 
on his action, and has resigned his‘seat. We also note with 
satisfaction that Mr. Godfrey Baring, the Liberal candidate, 
has decided to withdraw, so as to allow the whole Free-trade 
vote to be given to Major Seely. Mr. Baring is to be warmly 
congratulated on his action. The essential thing at the 
present moment is to defeat Protection. If Free-traders were 
to show themselves unable to make the necessary self-sacrifice, 
it would prove impossible in the long run to defeat Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s policy. Mr. Baring’s action is proof, however, that 
the sacrifices called for will be made. 


During the rest of the week Parliament was chiefly occupied 
with the details of Supply, but on Tuesday Lord Stanley made 
the interesting announcement that the Post Office is in nego- 
tiation with the National Telephone Company for the purchase 
of their undertaking, which ean be taken over at the end of 
the year on terms to he settled by arbitration. Lord Stanley, 
however, favoured an amicable agreement as being cheaper. 
Whether that will prove so when so astute and capable a 
‘business body as the National Telephone Oompany are dealing 








with the innocents of a Government Department remains to 
be seen. No one, of course, wishes to rob the Company of a 
scintilla of their just rights, but we must also avoid such a 
bargain as the Government made in the case of the telegraphs. 


The Times of Friday contains a temperate letter from 
Mr. Arthur Elliot protesting against the action of the majority 
of the Liberal Union Club in passing at its annual general 
meeting, by a vote of 72 to 40, a resolution which will have 
the practical effect of turning an organisation designed for 
the special purpose of maintaining the Union into one for 
supporting Protectionist doctrines in the majority of con- 
stituencies. “To say that in the present condition of affairs 
the club will support Government candidates without regard 
to their opinion on the fiscal question [as the resolution says] 
means that in such cases as Lord Morpeth’s, for instance, a 
club of which the Duke of Devonshire is president should 
send down an official representative to make speeches on 
behalf of tariff reform, in direct opposition to the political 
principles of a large section of the club.” We agree with 
Mr. Elliot that the proper course for the club was to observe 
a real, and not a sham, neutrality while the fiscal question is 
the essential issue before the country. Judged from the 
Unionist standpoint, it would surely have been better to have 
taken action which would have preserved the integrity of 
the club than to have adopted a course which can hardly 
have any other end than its disruption. Mr. Elliot ends his 
letter with a declaration which we heartily endorse. “The 
country will not have Home-rule, and it will not have Protec- 
tion.” Politicians may pretend that it will have to choose 
between these two, but we are certain that when the voters 
speak they will show that they mean to have neither. 


The newspapers of last Saturday contained the distressing 
intelligence of the loss of a British submarine with all hands 
on the previous afternoon. It appears that the Union Castle 
liner ‘ Berwick Castle,’ from Southampton to Hamburg, re- 
ported at Portsmouth, at 3 p.m. on Friday, the 18th, that she 
had been struck by a torpedo in the fairway. The liner con- 
tinued her voyage, and as Submarine Al failed to return, a 
thorough search was made, resulting in the discovery that 
she was lying in seven fathoms of water about a mile to 
the east of the ‘Nab Light’ vessel. Examination by divers 
showed that the submarine had been struck at the conning- 
tower, and a salvage corps has been unceasingly employed in 
the task of raising the vessel during the week. Submarine Al, 
the latest designed and largest of the flotilla employed in the 
recent Manceuvres, had on board her Lieutenant Mansergh 
and Sub-Lieutenant Churchill and a crew of nine men at 
the time of the disaster, and the feeling of the Service is 
correctly expressed in the general signals made by Sir J. 
Fisher last Sunday: “Practically our gallant comrades died 
inaction. Their lives are not thrown away if we consider 
their splendid example of cheerful and enthusiastic perform- 
ance of a duty involving all the risks of war.” That, too, is 
the feeling of the nation. 


We desire to protest most strongly against the senseless 
and vulgar attacks that have been made on the Rev. 
R. J. Campbell, of the City Temple, because when he 
attended the King’s Court he was presented by the Bishop of 
London. Instead of finding his action strange, we rejoice to 
think that so distinguished a divine should not only have 
gone to Court—no true friend of the Monarchy can wish the 
notion to grow up that there is any sort of divorce between it 
and the non-Anglican Churches—but should also have paid 
his friend the Bishop of London the very pleasant compliment 
of asking him to present him. To have done this at a time 
when feeling is so much strained over the education question 
shows that Mr. Campbell, though he stands absolutely firm 
in his own view, has the wisdom to see that personal bitter- 
ness and violence can never be the duty of a Christian clergy- 
man. Mr. Campbell may feel sure that he will have the 
support of what is best in the nation, whether in Noncon- 
formity or in the Church, in the attacks made against him 
for an act in every way worthy of him. We cannot help 
feeling that the Daily News will realise that it owes him an 
apology for its criticism of his conduct in this matter. 


! Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols (24 per cent.) were on Friday 86. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ees 
CHINESE LABOUR AND THE EMPIRE. 


2 edo ies we may be certain that we have not heard 
the last of Chinese labour, the support accorded to 
the Government by a majority of the present House of 
Commons will produce a temporary lull in this ill-omened 
controversy. Before, however, this temporary lull occurs 
‘we should like to put on record with as little heat as 
possible the considerations which make us believe that a 
profound mistake has been made by the Imperial Govern- 
ment in sanctioning the Transvaal Ordinance, and that a 
dangerous and most retrograde step has been taken in the 
evolution of the Empire,—an Empire which, if it is to 
remain great and strong, must rest upon the maintenance 
of liberal principles, and cannot but fall like the great 
Empires of the past if those principles are ignored or 
rejected. Let us see by what means the present situation 
has been reached,—a situation which is almost without 
parallel in our history. The Government have contrived 
to outrage the public opinion of the self-governing nations 
of the Empire, and in the case of two of them—Australia 
and New Zealand—to call forth protests from their 
Governments. They have stirred at the same time the 
opinion of the working classes here as it has hardly been 
stirred on an external question during the present genera- 
tion. Lastly, they have reversed the fundamental principle 
of the Empire that progress within it shall always be in 

the direction of emancipation. And this they have done 
on the ground that the more rapid development of the gold 
industry must be regarded as a political consideration 
which overrides all others,—for, remember, the Govern- 
ment have admitted that though they view the intro- 

duction of Chinese indentured labour as a necessity, it is 

a necessity which they profoundly regret. 


The Transvaal Government found themselves this 
autumn—as all Governments are liable to do after a great 


-war, or indeed any other great upheaval—in a position of 


considerable difficulty. In their very natural eagerness to 


-press on the work of reconstruction, they had introduced not 
* merely a very elaborate and expensive administration, but 


had entered upon large plans for internal development in 
the matter of public works. At the same time, the chief 
industry of the Colony, the gold industry, had not shown 
the same power of recuperation and of rapid new develop- 


ment which was expected of it. Partly because the mine- 


owners, with that curious inability to realise that cheap 
labour is by no means always the best manure for industry 
which is so often shown by the capitalist, insisted after the 
war on reducing the remuneration given to the Kaffir; 
partly because, owing to the construction of new public 
works, the demand for labour temporarily outran the 
supply ; and partly also because, owing to the general un- 
settlement due to the war, there was a dislocation of the 
labour market, the capitalists of Johannesburg began to 
clamour for an increased supply of cheap labour. They 
declared that they could not get on without more cheap 
labour ; that if it were not found for them the gold industry 
could not be developed; and finally, that without its de- 
velopment the Transvaal Colony could not be made into 
the rich and flourishing State which most naturally and 
properly our local administrators desire to see the Colonies 
they serve become. The mine-owners next insisted that 
the supply of native African labour was exhausted, 
and that therefore they must be allowed to import Asiatic 
labour. When the mjne-owners were advised to try, as a 
solution of their difficulties, the expedient of employing a 
much larger amount of white labour in the mines, and 
also of improving the pay and conditions of black labour 
till those conditions became attractive to the natives, they 
declared that the thing was impossible. Though Mr. 
Creswell had shown (1) that white men had no objection 
to doing work in the mines previously done by Kaffirs, 

rovided they had not to work in mixed gangs with 
Kaffirs; (2) that white men were as capable of doing 
this particular kind of work in the Transvaal as they are 
in Queensland or California; and (3) that it was practi- 
cally certain that here, as elsewhere, well-paid, efficient 
white labour would not turn out to be dearer than, if 
indeed so dear as, cheap and inefficient black labour, the 
mine-owners would listen to no alternative, and even to no 





i 
pleas that involved delay. Cheap Asiatic labour was their 
panacea, and they would hear of nothing else, They were 
dazzled by the notion of employing a very cheap, ve 
strong, obedient Asiatic strictly bound by contiael 
who would give no trouble, and who could, as it were rs 
bought wholesale in any quantities from an importer 
They were obsessed, in fact, by the vision which the 
philosopher Mr. Dooley once so eloquently expounded 
his friend Mr. Hennessy. According to Mr. Dooley, the 
servant problem was going to be solved by the discovery 
in Central America of a race that could work all day and 
most of the night, that needed only two hours’ sleep, that 
never wanted a holiday, and that was quite content with 
little or no wages and very little food. These obliging 
people were to be introduced by the thousand into 
Chicago, and there would henceforth be no more domestic 
problems. Inflamed by the prospect of labour partaking 
of these qualities, the mine-owners demanded from the 
Transvaal Government the right to import Chinegg 
labour. In an evil hour the Government yielded, 
intimidated by the notion that if they did not, and 
at once, supply the cheap labour demanded by the 
mines, the future of the Colony would be jeopardised, 
But the moment the Government yielded they found 
themselves slipping down an inclined plane which ended, 
as we have seen, in outraging the public opinion not only 
of the Mother-country but of the Empire as a whole, and 
in introducing a system of indentured labour of a kind 
which, in spirit if not in words, was totally different from 
any which had ever obtained before in the Empire. How 
this came about it is not difficult tosee. Had the Transvaal 
Government said to the mine-owners: “If you are dis. 
contented with the existing supply of native labour, and 
want to get Asiatic labour on terms of free private con- 
tract, we shall not prevent you,” there could have been no 
objection on the ground of serfage—though we admit, of 
course, that there are plenty of other objections to the 
use of Chinese labour—and no principle would have been 
violated. But the public opinion of the Colony would not 
have endured for a moment such unguarded introduction 
of Chinese, even if the mine-owners had been willing to 
do without special legislation to enforce labour agreements 
and had relied upon the general law of the Colony. Henca 
the Transvaal Government found that, in order to satisfy 
the Colonists in general on the one hand, and the mine- 
owners on the other, they had to devise a system of least. 
hold serfage under conditions which even those who 
approve of ordinary-indentured labour regard as most 
objectionable. Surely if the Government of the Transvaal 
had been wise, they would, when they ascertained what 
were the conditions upon which Asiatic labour could alone 
be tolerated in the Colony, at once have withdrawn 
from the dangerous position in which they found them- 
selves, and have told the mine-owners that they were 
asking for the impossible. Unfortunately, they felt obliged 
to go on, and so landed themselves in the predicament with 
which they are faced to-day. 


We shall be told, of course, that all this is very fine in 
theory, “ but what would you have done in faceof theexisting 
situation?” In the first place, we would have determined 
not to move at all when we found that the movement 
desired would produce results so dangerous as thoseinvolved 
in the Ordinance, would violate the public opinion of the 
Empire and of the Mother-country, and would break 
away from the principles on which the Empire has been 
reared,—principles which have brought emancipation to the 
subject races, and have prevented the grave demoralisation 
of the white race that comes through the holding of men 
in any form of servitude. There was no need for hurry. 
The essential object of the Imperial Government in the 
Transvaal is not rapid material and administrative pro- 
gress accomplished by a feverishly quick exploitation of 
the gold mines. Possibly if the gold mines go slow rather 
than fast the Transvaal Government will have to be 
carried on on narrow lines for the next five or six years, 
but that is not a calamity so desperate that it must be met 
by desperate expedients. ‘The true duty of the Imperial 
Government is to build up a sound and healthy English- 
speaking community in the highlands of South Africa, not 
to develop low-grade mines in haste. Hurry is the ruin of 
Governments in difficulties. Where should we be at this 
moment if Lord Cromer, when the financial and political 
difficulties of his early days in Egypt reached a crisis, had 
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+satstad on finding a quick way out, and rather than “ wait a 
little,” had plunged into desperate ventures? ' Fortunately 
his eminently sane and vigorous mind refused to do rash 
things because he would haveliked things to improve quicker. 
He held on doggedly to an apparently impossible situation, 
and as a result, when things mended—as they always will 
if patience, not hurry, is the guide—he was in possession 
of a field uncompromised by adhesion to the desperate 
expedients of a bureaucracy in a hurrry. 


But the Government of the Transvaal need not merely 
have insisted on not hurrying. Besides insistence on the 
necessary but depressing doctrine of “wait a little,” they 
could have urged on the gold industry the duty of trying 
one or two ways of getting over the labour difficulty by 
employing more white labour and by making the conditions 
under which the natives work more attractive. It was, we 
hold, an essential duty on the part of the Government to 
do all they could to induce the mine-owners to increase 
the use of white labour. We are well aware that the 
mine-owners were determined if possible not to introduce 
what has been termed a “ white proletariat,” and to avoid 
the inconveniences which spring from Miners’ Unions. 
We contend, however, that it was not the business of the 
Transvaal Executive to consider these objections, but 
rather to strive in every way in their power to increase the 
number of white men employed in the country, and to 
build up a white community in which the Boers, still 
hostile and anxious to regain their ascendency, should 
become but a small percentage. We hold that white 
men can do the work of mining in the Transvaal, as 
they do it in Australia and Canada, without economic 
loss, well-paid white labour always proving cheapest 
in the end; but even if it were a little dearer, we 
should face with equanimity this small extra burden 
placed on an industry so immensely profitable. Our 
object is not quick exploitation, but the building up 
of a white community,—a community which in the future 
may save the mines from the native revolt which is certain 
in any community where the number of blacks to whites is 
too disproportionate. Again, there is no reason to doubt 
that, given improved conditions, the natives would be 
attracted to the Rand. There, as elsewhere, you can only 
get a satisfactory supply of labour by making the condi- 
tions of labour as to pay and other things attractive. 
Remember, this is no fad of a London newspaper, but is 
endorsed by the evidence of Mr. Grant, Native Labour 
Commissioner to the Johannesburg Chamber of Mines, 
given before the Labour Commission. Hereare his words, 
quoted by Mr. Asquith on Monday: “‘The action and 
blunders of the past year ’—that 1s, the year after the 
close of the war—‘ distinctly alienated the natives, and no 
proof whatever has been afforded that the number of men 
required cannot be made available providing that the con- 
ditions of service are satisfactory, not only to the employers, 
but to the employed.’” We hold, then, that not only was 
it imperative on the Transvaal Government to refuse to 
be hurried into a wrong course, but that there were plenty 
of alternatives to Chinese labour even if the shortage of 
labour was creating the desperate situation alleged by the 
mine-owners,—a proposition open to the gravest doubts. 


We must say one word more to meet the question, ““ Why 
do you condemn the system under which the Chinese are to 
be brought to the Transvaal, while you make no objection to 
the use of indentured Indian labour in other parts of the 
Empire?” We reply that the fact that the Indian Govern- 
ment superintend the Indian coolie traffic makes the whole 
difference. In the Indian Government the coolie has a 
vigilaht protector, inspired by the best Imperial traditions 
as to the just and humane handling of the subject races. 
Had the proposal been to import coolies, the case would 
have been very different. There would have been strong 
guarantees against the system partaking of the nature of 
serfage. But why were not Indian coolies asked for? 
Not, as Mr. Asquith pointed out, because they could not do 
the work, for there are plenty of native miners in Mysore. 
They were not asked for because the Indian Government 
would not have agreed to the Ordinance, which was the 
pegs of acquiescence in importing Asiatic labour demanded 

y the people of the Colony. Surely the Ordinance stands 
condemned. We have had to go to China for coolies 
because the Indian system of indentured labour could 
not be reconciled with the demands of the Transvaal, 





JAPAN AND AMERICA. 


be yg connected with the Russo-Japanese War 
has so startled Russians as the unanimous sympathy 
expressed by Americans for the apparently weaker side. 
They have always relied, one does not quite understand 
for what reason, upon sympathy from the people of the 
States, and once actually sold territory to them to gain 
their goodwill. They have, we fancy, had an impression 
that America and Great Britain could never agree, and 
that the power of one section of the English-speaking race 
could be paralysed by the steady hostility of the other. 
They relied, too, we imagine, on the special distaste of 
Americans for all coloured races, as well as on certain fears 
which Americans, they thought, might feel as to Japanese 
desire for the acquisition of the Philippines, which no 
doubt the Government of Tokio once offered to buy. The 
declaration of war, however, though it has disturbed some 
American trade, has been followed by an explosion of 
nearly unanimous feeling in favour of the Japanese. 
Count Cassini’s protests, which, though ill-judged in 
form, have been most numerous and earnest, have been 
received with a chorus of derisive laughter; and if 
we may judge by several votes in the State Legisla- 
tures, the sympathisers with Russia are less than 
five per cent. throughout the entire territory of the 
Union. 


The incident, historically considered, is a very curious 
one, and yet it is natural enough. The Americans, 
who never forget that the Panama Canal will be 
constructed, regard their trade with the Far East as of 
vital importance, and rejoice to think that among white 
men they are the nearest neighbours to China and 
Japan. To keep this trade in the hands of the world 
at large, as they believe, Japan must win, at least 
sufficiently to maintain the “open door.” If Russia 
won, they think, she would try to recoup herself for 
her gigantic expenditure in removing the barrier of 
distance, and in garrisoning a region larger than Europe, 
by enforcing a close monopoly of all Chinese trade. We 
do not ourselves believe that Russian statesmen are quite 
such idiots economically as to bar out the sea-borne trade 
for which Siberia and Manchuria are thirsting; but that is 
the American conviction, and it is supported by many 
most injudicious statements from Russian officials on the 
spot. The people of the States therefore incline to wish for 
a Japanese victory, and the inclination is not weakened by 
the horror felt at the mercilessness with which the Russian 
officials have “read lessons” to the Jews in places like 
Kishineff and Irkutsk, and to the Chinese in Blagovest- 
schensk. They like the Japanese, too, as we do, as 
pleasant people who show a disposition to confide in 
them. The astute statesmen of Tokio understand per- 
fectly well that America is one of the greatest among 
the white Powers, and at the same time the one 
which has least interest in thwarting Japanese ambition. 
America has no longing for Asiatic territory, and it hardly 
matters to the States, so long as the “door” is open to 
commerce, how much of the continent of Asia the Mikado 
may rule or may “ protect.” Even Great Britain in this 
respect is not so perfectly disinterested. Japan, for 
example, to give a single illustration, might conquer all the 
wonderful islands of the Eastern Archipelago without 
exciting in America any emotion except one of half- 
admiring surprise. We, on the contrary, in that con- 
tingency should have Australian ambitions to think of. 
The Japanese, therefore, regard the Americans as potential 
friends, and have from the first taken all the means that 
occur to them of showing that they hold them in some 
special regard. They cannot, indeed, make an excep- 
tion in favour of American special correspondents, which 
to New York journalists is rather an exasperating 
fact. But they leave the guardianship of their in- 
terests in St. Petersburg to the American Minister, and 
take unusual pains to explain to the general American 
public their own view of the causes of the war. Mr. 
Kogoro Takahira, for example, has published in the 
North American Review—one of the most influential of 
American periodicals—the ultimate motive of Japanese 
hostility to Russia. There is nothing very new in his account); 
but there are in it three implications of great interest. 
One is that the Japanese statesmen did not believe a 
single word of any Russian assurance that the Czar would 
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stop short of supreme dominion on the shore of the North 
Pacific ; another is that they thought the independence of 
China as much threatened as that of Manchuria or Korea ; 
and a third is that they had from the first no hope except 
in war. No one in Western Europe, whether friendly to 
Russia or the reverse, doubts the accuracy of the first two 
opinions, and no one who has closely watched Japanese 
eer can have felt much hesitation as to the third ; 

ut it is as well that the truth of these points should be 
perceived, because they diminish the impression of any un- 
expectedness in this war. It can, at all events, have been 
unexpected to no one except to the Russians, and to them 
only because they have rather bemused themselves with the 
contemplation of their own gigantic area and inexhaustible 
potential resources. The Buddhist who sits for years 
contemplating his own navel necessarily loses all accurate 
sense of the proportions of the human frame. 


We by no means, of course, accept the Japanese 
Minister’s account of the motives which governed his 
master and his advisers as a complete revelation. It 
is quite possible that the Japanese, while thinking that 
they were only on the defensive, were unconsciously 
influenced by the stirrings of ambition. Had they con- 
centrated all effort on their Fleet they could, we imagine, 
have secured themselves against attack from the continent 
as completely as we have done in very similar circum- 
stances. It is true that the Czar appears to them as 
formidable as Napoleon appeared to us, and that when we 
were equally alarmed we struck at our enemy as they have 
done,—by land as well as sea. Still, we cannot forget 
that their overcrowded population involves a necessity for 
seeking more room, and that if they do not desire direct 
dominion beyond Korea, they do and must desire predomi- 
nant influence in Pekin. Their history inspires that if 
nothing else; and even admitting their account of their own 
motives, it would be foolish to forget that in every success- 
ful people, much more in a people who to the energy of 
Englishmen add something of the vanity of Parisians, 
success develops new kinds and ranges of ambition. That 
they desire to be a Great Power we know, and the hunger 
of acquisition which grows in Great Powers, be it an evil 
quality or simply a natural one, is one of the keys of 
history. To regulate policy by fear of the ambitions which 
Japanese may display if they succeed is, perhaps, to plunge 
into those prophetic politics by which the most far-sighted 
are constantly deluded—for example, all Europe was 
quailing with the fear of Russian aggrandisement when 
this little tsetse-fly settled on her vast bulk—but it is as 
well when politicians are gravely considering the war not 
to forget that a new Great Power must inevitably disturb 
much, and will, if history is any guide, indulge aspirations 
usually most unlike those which have been foretold for it. 
There is another island Power with which we are well 
acquainted, and nothing in its history suggested that it 
would acquire and keep the most widely diffused Empire 
of which history has any record. Money, it is said, 
usually accretes to the rich, and power is certainly very 
apt to accrete to the powerful. 





OFFICIAL CORRUPTION. 


2 ee great Governments and the great municipalities of 

the world have a problem before them which as yet 
they have not fairly faced, but which they must face if 
they are to make sure in times of emergency of the 
efficiency of their agents. The growing hunger for money 
as the one absolute condition of endurable life, the 
increasing severity of the competition for great contracts, 
and—we mention this cause with reluctance, but on the 
Continent, at least, it is true and distinctly operative—the 
decaying abhorrence of suicide all tend to the development 
of “corruption” in its official sense, that is, of bribe- 
taking by officials, and of stealing from State and municipal 
Departments. No form of government seems to protect 
the nations from it. We have less of it than most 
countries because under our social conditions the class 
which really governs has been taught from childhood to 
regard bribe-taking as a worse dishoncur even than 
cheating at cards, and because those who suffer are 
absolutely free to complain; but even here, when the 
Government is forced to spend millions suddenly, Rings 
are formed to get some of that money, and the taxpayer is 





fleeced through preposterous charges and illicit gop: 
missions. The theory of too many dealers is that t, 
supply “bad stuff,” say to the War Office, is sham 
but that to rob the poor blind taxpayer, who will ye 
complain, by overcharges is legitimate “ business.” Elsa. 
where, however, the practice attains frightful proportions 
The two great Republics of the world are harassed gn4 
impeded by it at every turn. The American Government 
has before now had cause to dread its contractors more 
than its enemies, and has sometimes been fleeced in a style 
which would have made Marlborough, who was a grand 
general, a great administrator, and a nearly insatiablg 
accumulator of wealth from public sources, ashamed of 
the inferiority of his genius. Most of the great munic. 
palities of the States are, by the confession of the best, 
informed Americans, liable to fall into the hands of 
speculators who are hardly ashamed of their robberies 
though one or two of them when detected have committed 
suicide. The regular accusation against these bodies js 
that they sell toleration for practices prohibited by the 
State laws; but we fancy an “ English” audit of they 
contractors’ accounts would often reveal also enormous 
overcharges and illicit commissions, only explicable on the 
theory of collusion with influential members of the corpora. 
tions, or of the external combinations which control them, 
In France, again, there are gloomy incidents. We all re. 
member the Panama scandals, and able Frenchmen declarg 
that if a fearless administrator—fearless, we mean, of votes 
—took the reins, his first preoccupation would be to see that 
the stores vouched for in official returns, and worth millions 
sterling, were actually in the storehouses. There have been 
stories of squadrons unable to sail from Toulon for want 
of biscuits, though the supply paid for would have fed a 
nation. In Germany, we fancy, corruption is not “rife,” or 
even frequent, the governing class, though not innocent of 
unfairness when the well-born have to be protected, being 
quite above bribe-taking, though even there we note that 
men are occasionally accused of having sold State secrets; 
while in Austria the Government is either not cheated— 
which we should doubt, for contracts are heavy and oflicials 
esurient—or else it contrives to wash its dirty linen at 
home. In Russia, however, corruption, ranging from huge 
bribes to the highly placed down to small-fee taking in 
little offices, is said to be as prevalent as in China, the 
critics fastening particularly on the expenditure on the 
Fleet. Russia 1s autocratic, and the autocrat has not only 
the power to put down corruption, but the strongest 
interest in doing it. Yet he never seems able to accomplish 
the feat. One has only to read the remarkable paper 
published in the Daily Express of Tuesday—which must be, 
if we may judge from internal evidence, at least based upon 
information—to see that the scandals which so irritated 
Nicholas I. are at this moment impeding Nicholas IL. 
His Majesty, comparatively mild though he is, would 
doubtless send thieves who, for instance, embezzle the 
value of his soldiers’ stoves, leaving them to perish of 
cold, against which the War Departments have carefully 
provided, to Saghalien at once; but the peculation goes on 
to such an extent that hundreds are invalided from frost- 
bite who might be good soldiers of the Czar. 

It is a great blot on modern civilisation, which in many 
respects depends upon efficiency for success. Efficiency 
and corruption are wholly incompatible. Some Americans 
think, we believe, with their exaggerated good nature, that 
corruption produces only waste, and that they can bear 
waste; but that is a false view. Corruption, in the first 
place, arrests the employment of the best men in leading 
positions, for the best men will not stand it; and the whole 
energy of the corrupt is devoted to preventing their pro- 
motion, or if they are promoted, to rendering their positions 
untenable. In the second place, corruption makes ener- 
getic administration nearly impossible, for no Govern- 
ment ever loses the hope of preventing it; and to prevent 
it most of them apply an infinity of “checks,” every one 
of which occupies part of the time of the executive officer, 
and increases the load of responsibility under which 
at last he dare do nothing without previous sanction. 
And, in the third place, corruption is not only fatal 
to the very idea of duty, but to the habit of per- 
forming it. The bribed officer is not seeking a fortune, 
but the means of amusing himself, either with women or 
gambling, or with that habit of sauntering through life 
which is a “ Sultana Queen ” to hundreds of men besides 
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. Inacorrupt Department, accordingly, every- 
eagle neglected, sce from self-indulgence, and 
ly from fear of the consequences of pulling up sub- 
ordinates who know too much. By and by, tvo, the 
corruption deepens. Mere overcharging will not meet the 
demand, the honest chiefs in despair fixing maximum 
ices which must not be exceeded. Those who steal want 
arger percentages, and they cannot be paid except by 
deteriorating the quality of the goods supplied, until at 
last we arrive at the state of things said to have been 
detected in China during the Japanese War, when the 
soldiers would not use the rifles from one arsenal because 
they always burst; or as is alleged in some Russian 
regiments, when the overcoats are of about as much use to 
protect the soldiers as if they were made of paper. 

A perfect remedy for corruption 1s hard to find, because 
it requires a change in the motives of the corrupt, which 
Governments cannot produce, and which society will not 
be at the pains to encourage effectively 3. but two or three 
palliatives might at least be tried. One is to protect those 
who complain. At present they are regarded as fussy 
nersons, litigious fellows, men who are always discon- 
fontod, and in some countries, Russia especially, they 
are rigorously punished.—Even in England, where officers 
are trained to listen, the privates who “ will not be 

ut upon” are disliked—In communities like Russia, 
until they prove their case they are harassed, and 
when they prove it nothing adequate is done from 
fear of scandal injurious to discipline or to the public 
confidence in the Services. Another is to pay all 
those who have anything whatever to do with contracts 
at least decently, a rule often neglected in the case 
of the experienced but subordinate men upon whose 
judgment their less experienced superiors are in matters 
of business compelled to rely. Anda third is to declare 
bribe-giving and bribe-receiving a ferm of treason severely 
punishable whenever it is proved. Many men of experi- 
ence, we know, distrust punishment as an instrument of 
reform in this matter; but they are, we are convinced, 
mistaken. Fear of punishment may in particular cases 
bind tempter and tempted together; but with the majority 
of men the law acts as a buttress of the conscience, and 
an offence condemned by law is accounted infamous. 
There is no need for savage punishments, which worry 
juries and evoke a factitious sympathy for the guilty. If 
the law is clear and far-reaching, and every case of suspicion 
is remorselessly investigated, five years’ penal servitude 
will be found quite enough to make the majority even of 
unprincipled men what used to be described as “law- 
honest.” With moderate but inflexible punishment, there 
is no need to pity such men, even if they are not in the 
direct employment of the Government. After all, the 
servant or the shopkeeper of the State or of the 
municipality who steals never yields to a sudden over- 
raga temptation. He must plot and contrive and 
alsify accounts deliberately, and neither deserves nor 
should receive any mose pity than the forger. Cases 
of forgery of course occur; but not so frequently that 
business is rendered impossible, or that forgery is winked 
at lest too many should be exposed. 





PROTECTION AND BAD FINANCE. 


T is one of the worst incidental evils of a Protective 
system that the party in the State which supports 
Protection is almost bound to become, not merely careless 
about the national finances, but aetually interested in bad 
finance. This sounds a very startling proposition, but, 
unfortunately, it is capable of proof. When a Protec- 
tionist system is established, but is faced by a Free-trade 
Opposition, the Protectionists, and all persons directly and 
indirectly interested in the maintenance of the tariff, never 
feel really safe as long as the Treasury is full. If the 
Treasury is kept empty by large expenditure, there is little 
opportunity for an outcry to grow up for taking off duties. 
If, however, it is full and there is a large surplus, the 
demand for reducing taxation may become irresistible. 
But in a Protectionist country reducing taxation almost 
necessarily means lowering the tariff-wall at some point 
or other. Here comes in the source of Protectionist 
anxiety. Every protected manufacturer is afraid that 
his industry may be selected for the reduction, and for 
the destruction of the barrier behind which he has 





been sheltering himself against what he ealls the unfair 
competition of the foreigner. It is when such a case 
arises that we realise fully what is done when the tariff 
is used, not to raise money for the State, but for the 
perfectly different purpose of conferring benefits on certain 
selected industrial undertakings. The taxpayer cannot be 
relieved because certain persons claim a vested interest 
in taxing him. The State may say: “ We do not want 
this tax”; but the manufacturer says: ‘“ Yes, but we 
do, and therefore it must be kept on whether you want 
the money or not for public purposes.” But if this situa- 
tion were to arise often, as it must arise in a Protectionist 
country if surpluses were frequent, and there were no 
National Debt available to pay off, it is obvious that there 
would be a considerable danger of the taxpayer looking 
into the matter and insisting on a reduction of duties. 
If he and the manufacturers once really got face to face 
over the question, things would certainly go against 
the manufacturers. Hence the manufacturer and the 
political party which is pledged to him are bound by 
self-interest to do everything they can to avoid the 
creation of a situation so dangerous,—are bound, that 
is, to prevent too full a Treasury. In other words, 
keeping the Treasury empty and preventing bloated 
surpluses—and preventing them, not by low taxes, but 
by high expenditure—becomes a sort of instinct with 
the Protectionists in any State fortunate enough not 
to be already so overweighted with taxation that the 
risk of a surplus is too infinitesimal to be worth con- 
sidering. Lavish expenditure becomes a kind of insurance 
against any tampering with the tariff in the interests of Free- 
trade. ‘This favouring of improvident finance has been 
exhibited again and again in the United States. It is to 
the desire to keep the Treasury free from a dangerous over- 
flow that the United States owes in the last resort its 
intolerable pension-list of £27,000,000 a year. No doubt 
that pension-list is also due to the gratitude of the 
Republic for the splendid services of the men who 
fought to maintain the Union, but that the American 
peusion-list has assumed its present bloated proportions 
is the effect of the exploitation of the patriotic idea by the 
Protectionists. They felt instinctively that after the debt 
had been reduced as it was reduced in the first twenty years 
after the war, they could not maintain the tariff in face 
of large annual surpluses, and they therefore encouraged 
the notion of showering the public money on the veterans 
of the war. This policy, half conscious and half unconscious, 
was in its result a most ingeniousone. It not only kept the 
Treasury empty, but it also recruited a vast army of voters 
as defenders of the tariff. The thousands of veterans, all 
voters, who divide the £27,000,000 not unnaturally feel 
that if the tariff were abolished there would be a risk of 
the money not being forthcoming to supply their pensions. 
Lavish expenditure on public works throughout the Union 
has had, we believe, a similar effect. It helps to prevent 
the danger of the tariff-wall being lowered owing to incon- 
veniently large surpluses. 


Hitherto in this country we have not had, at any rate 
within living memory, any party or large body of people 
with a direct interest in lavish expenditure or in an empty 
Treasury,—and so in bad finance. Every one has been 
agreed in wanting the expenditure kept low, and the taxes 
also as low as possible. Hand-in-hand with Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s proposals for the reversal of our fiscal policy, and 
for the creation of a Protective general tariff to save our 
“ruined industries,” has come, however, a feeling that an 
empty Treasury may prove a blessing in disguise to the 
tariff reformer. If the way in which tariff reformers 
deal with the question of this year’s deficit is looked 
at carefully, it will be seen that they regard our financial 
difficulties as their opportunity. They do not, of course, 
consciously rejoice in the emptiness of the Treasury, and 
would no doubt sincerely deplore it if they were asked 
whether they were glad or sorry, but they realise that they 
will find it much easier to get the country to listen to their 
cherished plans if there is a want of money at the Exchequer 
than if the Treasury is full. Already, that is, with the 
rise of Chamberlainism, we have a party in the State who 
have an interest in bad finance. The men who think that 
their industries can only be saved by the shelter of a tariff- 
wall, and who are longing to build that wall, would not be 
human if they did not feel that an obstacle would be 
placed in their path by a full Treasury, while an empty 
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Treasury would give them the opportunity they desire to 
get the nation to listen to schemes of tariff reform which 
they sincerely believe would benefit the nation as a whole. 
Remember, we do not for a moment suggest that the men 
who now cannot suppress a certain satisfaction in the 
prospect of a deficit are interested in bad finance from 
any consciously unworthy motive. The vast majority of 
them no more entertain any sinister designs than do the 
Free-traders, but that does not alter the fact that through 
the circumstances we have set forth the Protectionists are 
interested in bad finance, and feel that an empty Treasury 
is to their advantage. 

If we go a little deeper, and try to discover why it is 
that people who are just as patriotic as the Free-traders, 
and just as little inclined in intention to bad finance, have 
managed to reach so paradoxical a position, we should say 
that the difficulty arose through the ignoring of the very 
simple, but yet essential, principle of taxation for revenue 
only. If you stick to the principle that the aim of a tax 
is to raise revenue for the public needs, and that this is its 
only justification, you cannot go far wrong. If, on the 
other hand, you use taxation, not to pay for public needs, 
but to effect some other entirely different object, such as 
the encouragement of native industry or to retaliate on the 
foreigner, you are certain to go wrong. You are trying 
to make a machine meant for one purpose accomplish 
another. As a matter of fact, you cannot tax a country 
into wealth and prosperity ; yet that is, in truth, what you 
are trying to do with a Protective tariff. It is, of course, 
true that a country can grow rich and prosperous in spite 
of a Protective tariff, and that the waste of Protection will 
hardly be noticed when a country’s natural resources are 
very great, but that does not make Protection any less 
wasteful. Protection is economic waste,—that is the rock- 
bed fact of the whole controversy. You can, no doubt, 
resolve to incur that waste for some moral or political 
object, but the waste remains, and cannot ever be over- 
taken, however carefully the circumstances may ‘be 
manipulated. And besides Protection necessarily in- 
volving waste, and so reducing the material resources of 
the nation that adopts it, it encourages bad finance, as 
we have shown, by giving those who depend upon it 
a direct interest in prodigal expenditure. An empty 
Treasury is the only real safeguard of the Protectionist. 
A full Treasury is a standing menace to the system on 
which the industry of the protected manufacturer rests. 





PROLEGOMENA TO COMPROMISE ON THE 
EDUCATION QUESTION. 


HE general impression left by the education debate 
last week—at least so we have read in various news- 
papers—was that compromise is in the air. Things that 
are in the air have sometimes a way of staying there. They 
never have any terrestrial life worth speaking of. We do 
not think, however, that this is likely to be true in the 
present instance. An educational compromise is too much 
desired by too many people not to take shape sooner or 
later. Many of our readers will possibly be puzzled when 
they read this. What, they will ask, is there to com- 
romise? The Education Act is in itself a compromise. 
verybody got something they wanted, nobody got every- 
thing. The Church got the maintenance of her schools 
thrown upon the rates, while at the same time she was 
allowed to appoint the head-teacher in those schools, and in 
this way to ensure his being a Churchman. On the other 
hand, she had to admit an external element into the 
management of every Church school to the extent of one- 
third, and for this external element no religious qualifica- 
tion was prescribed. The Nonconformists had the satis- 
faction of having a voice in the appointment of two out of 
six Managers in every Church school, and in consideration 
of this, and of the admission of Nonconformist children to 
the position of assistant and pupil teachers, they had to 
consent to maintain Church schools—except the fabrics— 
at the public cost. Surely a settlement arrived at after 
such long and heated debates cannot need to be. taken to 
‘pieces again not two years from the time it was passed. 
Unfortunately, the compromise just described had 
several grave faults. The country at large was very 


willing to accept it, without much enthusiasm, indeed, 
but with entire contentment. 


But there were two 





minorities at least which regarded it with wholly different 
feelings. The Nonconformists became extraordinaril 
excited at the thought of a part of the Education-ratg 
everywhere, and in many country districts the who 
going to benefit Church schools. They lost their heads— 
as it seems to us—over this grievance, and so exaggerated 
its proportions ; they forgot, and so allowed to lie unused, 
the advantage which the Act placed in their hands. It jg 
quite true that in single-school districts where the one school 
is, as it usually is, a Church school many Nonconformistg 
have had to pay an Education-rate for the first time in theiy 
lives. But against this must be set the right to appoint, 
by their representatives, two out of the six Managers of 
every Church school. No doubt that is only a minorit 
but it is a minority likely to exercise in many cases na 
influence quite out of proportion to its numbers. The 
ordinary desire of a committee of six will be to keep the 
peacé among themselves, and the way to keep the peace ig 
to give burning questions as wide a berth as possible 
We believe that if Nonconformists had been willing to work 
the Act fairly, the County Councils would have put them 
on the Managing Boards of Church schools where there 
were many Nonconformist children, and then, in order 
to prevent illwill or a possible recourse to the Conscienca 
Clause, which the clergy seem for the most part to dislike 
the religious teaching in a great number of Church schools 
would have been carefully weeded of everything that Non. 
conformists could object to. Instead of this, they took up 
almost everywhere an attitude of violent hostility to the 
Act, with the results we see in “ passive resistance,” and in 
the refusal of the Welsh County Councils to perform their 
statutory duties. There is a section of Churchmen who are 
no better pleased with the Act than the Nonconformists are, 
They complain that though it secures Church teaching in 
Church schools, it banishes it from provided schools. Yet 
these provided schools contain a majority of children who 
just as much belong to the Church as the children actually 
in Church schools. New provided schools are coming into 
being every day, while Church schools tend to grow fewer. 
Consequently the operation of the Act becomes more and 
more unfavourable to the Church. And even the Church 
schools have been maintained by a great sacrifice of 
principle. Church teaching is so far secured that a 
majority of the Managers must be Churchmen, but under 
the Kenyon-Slaney Clause this majority can, if they 
please, banish the clergyman from the school he has been 
accustomed to regard as his own. 

We believe that this is a fair statement of the facts of 
the controversy, and we have no intention of going beyond 
the facts. A majority of Englishmen probably regard 
both these discontented minorities simply as inconvenient 
obstacles to the execution of an Act which but for them 
would give universal satisfaction. We are not in the least 
anxious to challenge this way of looking at the situation. 
Let us grant that the “ passive resister” and the man who 
wants to get facilities in provided schools are equally 
wrong-headed. But there is no machinery that we know 
of for getting rid of wrong-headed people, and in the case 
of the Education Act they have very large powers of 
neutralising all the good it was designed todo. Itisavery 
great mistake to suppose that the Act will revolutionise 
English education without creating any friction or meeting 
any opposition. ‘There will be a good deal of both, and in 
order to overcome them we shall want the help and the 
goodwill of all friends of education. But this help and 
goodwill are paralysed by the action of these minorities. 
They are thinking only of amending the Act, and by the 
side of this the mere execution of it seems tame and un- 
interesting. More than this, when once the religious 
element finds its way into a controversy it is apt to 
swallow up all other elements. Wherever the Education 
Act is talked of, which of its provisions is the subject of 
conversation? The management clauses. All its other 
and larger aspects are forgotten. And as long as “ passive 
resistance ” goes on on one side, and dissatisfaction with the 
working of the Cowper-Temple Clause increases on the other, 
this state of things can undergo no improvement. 

There can be no question, then, that the compromise 
which is said to be in the air has found its way there 
none too soon. The Act of 1902 has made one great and 
valuable change, a change the permanence of which is not 





threatened. It may even contain the best settlement—in 
theory—of the religious difficulty. But when both these 
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chims have been allowed, it is still true that in practice 
the religious difficulty grows more acute every day, and 
that while it exists the real merits of the Act have but a 
or chance of showing themselves. This is the case for 
compromise, and surely no better case could be made out. 
« Passive resistance ” may have its ludjcrous side ; but we 
geo no sign of its dying out, and unless it dies out it will 
remain @ force strong enough to make the Act useless, 
even if it be not strong enough to get it amended. The 
compromise which at this moment perhaps would best 

Jease the House of Commons is one that goes by the 
name—not perhaps quite fairly—of the Bishop of St. 
Asaph. By this plan all elementary schools would become 

rovided schools, with either the whole or the majority of 
their Managing Boards appointed by the local education 
authority. On certain days of the week the religious 
Jesson would consist of the teaching at present given under 
the Cowper-Temple Clause in the Board-schools of London. 
It would be given by the regular teachers and would be 
paid for out of the rates. On certain other days the 
teaching would, for those children whose parents desired 
it, be denominational. It would be given by the regular 
teachers if they happened to belong to the denomination, 
or by volunteers if there were no regular teachers possess- 
ing this qualification ; but in neither case would the 
teacher be paid for his time out of the rates. 

A compromise on these lines has so sensible and practi- 
cal an air about it that we do not wonder that it should at 
the moment seem to command more general assent than 
any other. Indeed, it has only one fault; but that is, to 
our mind, a fatal fault. Itis not a compromise. It has 
not even the merit of completely satisfying one party; but 
even if it had, it would satisfy only one. If we want to 
restore religious peace in the schools, it will not be enough 
to please one set of malcontents; we must find some 
middle term which will please both,—so far, at all events, 
as to remove any occasion for resistance based on principles. 
We must bear in mind, therefore, that if the Noncon- 
formists will not be satisfied until all rate-supported schools 
are placed under public control, there is a certain section 
of Churchmen which will not be satisfied until undenomi- 
national teaching is placed on precisely the same footing 
as denominational teaching,—given in the same hours, and 
paid for in the same way. Whether this latter contention 
be reasonable or not is to us a question quite as irrelevant 
as whether “passive resistance” be reasonable or not. What 
Governments and Parliaments are concerned with is the 
fact, not the explanation of it. If, therefore, a compromise 
is desirable in the interests alike of religious peace and 
educational efficiency, this way of getting at it may be dis- 
missed. There remain three alternative methods, any one 
of which would ensure religious equality. The first is the 
Scottish plan, which leaves every local authority free to teach 
any religion it pleases in its schools. The second is the 
German plan, by which the local authority appoints the 
teachers, but takes care that they shall be chosen in 
proportion to the religions of the children in each school. 
Both these schemes involve universal endowment, The 
third, which has as yet no distinctive name, is pre- 

ferred by a section of convinced High Churchmen. 
According to this plan, the children of the various 
religions, including undenominationalism, would receive 
religious instruction at the same hour from teachers 
appointed and paid by the denominations. This scheme 
is based on universal disendowment. Whichever plan 
were adopted, it would probably be necessary to apply 
separate treatment to Roman Catholic schools, and to any 
others which satisfied the same conditions. The symmetry 
of the compromise might be impaired by this concession, 
but it would be immeasurably easier to get it adopted. 

_ Meantime we tie ourselves to no one of these plans. It 
18 enough for the present to indicate them as possible 
solutions, and to point out that the elements of compro- 
mise are to be found in the education question. It is 
emphatically not one of those questions upon which either 
one side or the other must wholly carry the day, and the 
other be wholly beaten. 








AN IMPERIAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
OR a private Englishman to acquire a famous painting 
with a view to exhibiting it in the Colonies, purely from 
philanthropic motives, is, we believe, an entirely new departure 


in the history of picture-buying, and, we may add, the history 
of education. Mr. Charles Booth deserves the congratulations 
and the thanks of all British subjects for his latest enterprise. 
He has acquired from Mr. Holman Hunt a replica of that 
artist’s great picture, “The Light of the World,” which Mr. 
Hunt has repainted twice the size of the original belonging to 
Keble College; and he intends to present it to one of the 
National Galleries, but first to send it the round of the 
Empire on exhibition, so that all British-born subjects may 
have the opportunity of realising for themselves the strength 
of the picture which compelled so much attention when 
first exhibited fifty years ago. It was in 1872 that “The 
Light of the World” was presented by Mrs. Combe to 
Keble College; and since then the Keble library and chapel, 
to which the picture was removed ten years ago, have been 
visited by thousands. But Mr. Hunt was anxious that 
the circle to which the picture should be known should be 
even wider; and Mr. Booth, with the broadness of mind 
and generosity with which his name is associated, has 
taken the surest means to attain what is, perhaps, a new 
ideal. That is the ideal of federating, as it were, the minds 
of those who possess the great inheritance of British freedom 
in a common love and veneration for great British pictures, 
revealing as they do the mind, the personality, and the aspira- 
tions which belong peculiarly to the Anglo-Saxon race. 


Mr. Booth’s idea is worthy of all praise and encouragement, 
and we heartily join in the wish of the Warden of Keble, ex- 
pressed in a letter published in the Times of Thursday, that 
the replica of a picture which “has helped many of us to a 
stronger faith and a greater confidence in that Light guiding 
us in our studies,” which “has inspired some of our members 
to take part in spreading that Light throughout the world,” 
may indeed have “something of the same influence in the 
Colonies as the original has had here.” But in the con- 
templation of the results possibly contingent to the exhibition 
in Australia and the Colonies of a picture such as “ The Light 
of the World” a fresh idea arises. “The Light of the World” 
is a painting essentially connected in its conception with 
revealed religion, with the Gospel given to the Western 
races. That Gospel belongs no more to the British than 
to other Western nations. But there are gospels which 
belong to the British nation alone,—traditions which are 
the pride only of British-born subjects; history which 
spurs the imagination and stirs the blood of the fellow- 
countrymen of Cromwell, Hampden, Chatham, Wellington, 
and Nelson as it can stir the blood of no other 
people. Might it not be possible to enlarge on Mr. Charles 
Booth’s idea, and to exhibit—perhaps, indeed, eventually to 
establish—in Australia and the Colonies a truly Imperial 
Gallery of portraits of great Englishmen? ‘We possess such 
a collection of pictures in London in the National Portrait 
Gallery, and in St. Martin’s Place every visitor to London has 
the opportunity of seeing, in the flesh as the artist saw it, the 
men who made the laws and won the battles of Great Britain. 
But how many of the millions of citizens of Great Britain’s 
Empire beyond the seas have had, or ever will have, the 
opportunity of looking at such a Gallery as this? There is 
no other representative Gallery of portraits of Englishmen in 
the world. 

Yet there are some reasons why the citizens of Greater 
Britain should look with almost an intenser interest, if that were 
possible, on the portraits of famous British statesmen and 
soldiers and pioneers than natives of Great Britain themselves. 
They would feel, of course, the same pride in the possession of 
race-kinship with the victors of Trafalgar or Waterloo as is 
felt by those to whose lot it has not fallen to seek their 
fortunes oversea; yet they would look at their portraits not 
quite in the same spirit as natives of England or Scotland. 
To the Australian or the Canadian, for instance, the command 
of the sea means perhaps even more than it means to English- 
men. The English nation did not begin and continue simply 
because English ships ruled the sea; but it would have been 
impossible for the British Colonial Empire to come into and 
to continue in existence if it had not been that British ships 
determined who should and who should not land on the great 
islands and continents. “If that man had not done what he 
did, I should not be here,” is a reflection which must come 
home to the Colonist looking at a portrait of Drake or 





Frobisher or Nelson, even more strongly than to the citizen 
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of London. But if the citizen of the British Empire oversea 
looks with especial veneration on the founders of British sea- 
power, must he not also feel an intense interest in the history 
and the personality of the British-born inventors and pioneers, 
—the harnessers of steam and electricity, for instance, who, 
because they were the annihilators of distance, allowed him to 
sail from the shores of his birth to other soils, yet kept him 
in constant and immediate touch with the land he had left ? 
‘Watt and Stephenson and Rowland Hill, and the heralds of 
electric telegraphy,—how much more those names must mean 
to those who are separated by thousands of miles from thé 
centre of things than to those who for hundreds of years 
have never been separated by more than a few hours’ journey 
from the Metropolis. 


Suppose, then, that it were suddenly made possible—perhaps 
by the bequest of a millionaire desirous that natives of the 
Empire should realise to the full the antiquity and the worth 
of their inheritance—for the National Portrait Gallery, or the 
best part of it, to be exhibited in replica in the great centres 
of activity of Australia and Canada and the other Colonies, who 
will suppose that such an exhibition would have no effect on 
the imaginations of the “citizens of no mean country ” over- 
sea P 

“When Drake went down to the Horn 
And England was crowned thereby, 
*Twixt seas unsailed and shores unhailed 

Our Lodge—our Lodge was born 

(And England was crowned thereby !)” 
Mr. Kipling’s stirring lines sum up the spirit that would 
be in the Australian or Canadian standing before the portraits 
of great English sailors. But he would not stand to look at 
the portraits only of sailors and soldiers. He would find in 
the “travelling Imperial Gallery” which we have suggested 
portraits of the statesmen and inventors and explorers who 
have shared in moulding the destinies of emigrants from 
England. He would stand to look at Havill’s portrait of 
Livingstone, who first lit English minds with a knowledge, 
however dim, of the heart of Africa; Vinter’s Rowland Hill, 
the man to whom his country almost hesitated to pay part of a 
debt which it could never pay in full; de Breda’s James Waitt, 
the energy of whose mind may some day connect Cairo with 
Cape Town with a belt of steel; Smeaton, quaintly wrapped 
and befurred, who first put a match to the lamp that so 
many thousands of emigrants have watched streaming out 
over British waters; Millais’s Disraeli, Collier’s Darwin and 
Huxley, Watts’s Tennyson, Carlyle, Browning, and Mill; 
Herkomer’s Sir George Grey, Governor successively in his 
time of South Australia, New Zealand, and Cape Colony ; the 
strong, peaceful face of Cardwell, Colonial Secretary forty 
years ago, one of the first Englishmen to come to grips with 
questions of Imperial defence; Arkwright, who settled 
diffieulties of machine labour which, because of his intellect, 
have never troubled British Colonies; and unnumbered 
figures living further back in the nation’s history,—Cromwell, 
Marlborough, Pitt, Chatham, Castlereagh, Wellington. 


Would it not be a Gallery worth showing, as it in 
London stands, to those who can never see it in London? 
“Whatever is to be truly great and truly affecting,” 
Ruskin wrote, “must have on it the true stamp of 
the native land. Not a law this, but a necessity from 
the intense hold on their country of all truly great 
men.” And surely such a “travelling Imperial Gallery” as 
this, certainly possessing “ the true stamp of the native land,” 
would be in the completest sense of the words “ truly great 
and truly affecting.” It would awaken and it would stimu- 
late. “Why isit,” as Carlyle asked, “that Pictures exist in 
the world, and to what end was the divine art of painting 
bestowed, by the earnest gods, upon poor mankind? I could 
advise once, for a little,’ he goes on. “ The flaying of St. 
Bartholomew, the Rape of the Sabines, the pipings and 
amours of goat-footed Pan, Romulus suckled by the wolf; 
all this and much else of fabulous, distant, unimportant, not 
to say ugly and unworthy shall pass. But I say, Herewithal 
is something not phantasmal; of indisputable certainty, 
home-grown.” Carlyle’s words might serve as a text for an 
Imperial Gallery, just as there is a text from Ruskin given 
to every visitor who stands to look at Holman Hunt’s great 
picture in Keble Chapel. The text only awaits the Gallery,— 
a Gallery of memories and inspirations, of “indisputable 
certainty, home-grown.” 


<a 


RENUNCIATION. 


S hee present writer has lately been reading a book bya 
Roman Catholic writer—the author of “The Catholig 
Church from Within”—entitled “A Short Cut to Happiness” 
(London : Sands and Co., 2s. 6d. net). “Happiness is,” accord. 
ing to the writer of the preface, Father Maturin, who is in 
complete agreement with the author, “the conscious or un 
conscious end for which every one lives, be he good or bad, be 
his end Heaven or earth.” And the way to this happiness jg 
by renunciation. The best man in the world, he believes, it 
he told the truth, would grant you that “his whole life ig 
controlled by what appears to be the subtlest form of self. 
interest, the desire for happiness.” A man who practises 
renunciation as the first principle of his existence will by 
able to assert that he has found happiness,—“a happiness 
that wells up within him independent of all circumstances 
and only faintly clouded by all life’s sorrows and sufferings.” 
These are very fine sentiments, so fine that the ordinary aie 
will be likely to lay the book down feeling that such teaching 
is a counsel of perfection and altogether out of his reach, 
Butis it true, after all? And does it represent so much higher 
an ideal than that of the ordinary run of good people, who gee 
no reason to renounce anything that is not wrong except for 
the evident benefit of some one else P 


A happiness which prevents a man from being touched by 
the sorrows of life is surely only a pious name for callousness, 
and the renunciations which could bring about sueh a con. 
dition are not desirable. Here is a like description by Molinos 
of the state of “blessed and sublimated souls” who have 
arrived by renunciation at happiness : “They take no pleasure 
in anything in the world but in contempt, and in being alone, 
and in being forgotten and forsaken by everybody. There is 
no news that affects them, no success that makes them glad,” 
Such an ideal, it seems to us, can hardly be called Christian at 
all; and this happiness is little better than the numbness pro- 
duced by a spiritual drug. Renunciation alone, we are prepared 
to maintain, never made “afull man.” As a corrective andan 
expedient it is of value; but as a guiding principle of life we 
believe it to be pernicious. It makes for happiness and for 
perfection exactly in proportion as it makes for freedom, for 
renunciation can both enfranchise and enslave. Take the 
case of a man who is naturally temperate in all things, and is 
accustomed to self-control. What need is there for such aone 
to renounce his freedom, and by an effort of will deny himself 
the harmless delights of the world in which he lives? To 
take a small instance of what we are saying, why shoulda 
man who never injures his health with alcohol take the pledge? 
—unless, of course, he does so in order to help and encourage 
others, when his object is not renunciation in order to obtain 
happiness for himself, but the setting an example to others. 
He is simply curtailing his own freedom. On the other hand, 
if a man inherits or has developed vicious tendencies which 
destroy his moral liberty, his only chance of regaining his 
freedom, and with it peace of mind and lightness of heart, is 
by renunciation. “ All things are lawful for me, but I will not 
be brought under the power of any,” said St. Paul; and no 
doubt there are still tyrannical devils which go not out but 
by prayer and fasting. But the better a man is the less need 
he has to renounce in the interest of self. Christianity 
teaches perfection, not renunciation ; and it is astonishing that 
a mixture of Stoic and Buddhist philosophy but lightly gilded 
with Christian technical terms should be so widely aecepted 
as part of the Christian faith, for, unfortunately, many 
persons who have no intention of practising any form of 
asceticism keep at the back of their minds a suspicion that 
after all it is of the essence of Christianity. This lurking 
belief gives colour to the notion that the ideal of Christ is too 
lofty even to be aimed at except by extraordinary natures, a 
notion which is a prolific parent of indifferentism. But it 
may be said,—Did not Christ say: “If thy hand or thy foot 
offend thee, cut them off, and cast them from thee: it is better 
for thee to enter into life halt or maimed, rather than having 
two hands or two feet to be cast into everlasting fire”? 
Certainly He said so; but that is just what we have been 
maintaining. It is much better to be maimed and good for 
something than whole and good for nothing; but that is not 
saying that it is not much better to have two-hands than one. 








Our Lord inculcates renunciation here simply as a corrective. 
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Areligion whose guiding principle was renunciation would 
be an esoteric cult, fit only for the select few who are gifted 
with exceptional powers of spiritual imagination, and who 
desire by withdrawal from the world to increase those powers 
tothe utmost,—in Milton’s phrase, “a cloistered virtue.” Such 
men, we are sure, would have been regarded by the Apostles 
assavourless salt, of little use for the salvation of society. As 
q matter of fact, renunciation is not taught in the New 
Testament, as a principle of life, at all. The religious men 
of Christ’s day—such men as the followers of John the 
Baptist—were amazed that He made no attempt to withdraw 
Himself from the common life around Him. He dined with 
all sorts of people, and when specially questioned on the 
typical form of renunciation called fasting, He defended His 
Disciples, who were accused of avoidingit. Life, He seems to 
suggest, offers occasions enough for renunciation; they need 
not be sought; and He does not intimate that these occasions 
will bring any sort of joy, but, on the contrary, the sort of 
pain which makes a man forget to eat his bread. “ Can the 
children of the bridechamber mourn, as long as the bride- 
groom is with them? but the days will come, when the 
bridegroom shall be taken from them, and then shall they 
fast.’ As to happiness, the New Testament gives no 
definite receipt for it. Cheerfulness is enjoined, and Christ 
deprecates a “sad countenance” as tending to hypocrisy, 
and condemns the slovenliness of manner and appearance 
which depression is sometimes considered to excuse. 
“When thou fastest, anoint thine head, and wash thy face; 
that thou appear not unto men to fast.” St. Paul repeatedly 
counsels his readers to “ rejoice.’ On the other hand, he 
tells them to weep with those that weep, and has evidently no 
specific to suggest which will secure any one against the 
troubles of life. Probably he would have agreed with George 
Eliot that “our good depends on the quality and breadth of 
our emotion.” We think, however, that the sentences we have 
quoted would seem to imply that happiness, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, is a good thing, and is to a great extent 
within our own control. No doubt it depends a good deal 
upon circumstances. There are conditions under which no 
one could well be happy, and conditions under which no one 
could well be anything else. But life is not made up of these 
extremes. There are in almost every life many long, indifferent 
years in which a man can “make himself happy ” or not as he 
chooses. Almost immediately after his injunction to rejoice 
St. Paul advises his readers to keep their minds fixed as far 
as possible upon what is wholesome and pleasant, upon virtue 
and praise, and whatsoever is just, pure, and lovely. Perhaps 
he intended this advice as a help to the carrying out of his 
former command. 


Religious “ freedom ” was evidently to St. Paul an absolute 
necessity to any desirable mental condition. The joy of free- 
dom and the burden of servitude are continually in his 
thoughts. ‘“ Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty,” 
he declares; and he is aware how easily that liberty may be 
encroached upon, even among the faithful, and urges the 
stronger spirits in the Church to stand out for it. “Stand 
fast therefore in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us 
free, and be not entangled again with the yoke of bondage.” 
Christianity makes no attempt to break, but merely to bend, 
the will of man. There is no warrant in the New Testament 
for any man to immure himself within spiritual walls. It 
offers no refuge for those who dread pain and temptation to 
such an unmanly extent that they will shirk responsibility, 
and forswear sympathy, and forego liberty that they may 
attain security. 





THE WORLD’S RIDING ANIMALS. 


EBRA training as carried out by Captain Hayes at 
the “Zoo” was not a difficult matter, and what were 
once, quite wrongly, reputed to be among the most in- 
tractable of animals were so far tamed that it was predicted 
that they would be hired out as mounts for London children 
in the summer. But the finest of the animals, a Grévy’s 
zebra nine years old, one of the pair presented by the 
Emperor Menelik to the King, was attacked by paralysis a 
few days after the lessons began, and died on Sunday last, 
apparently‘from the mental “upset” caused by the sudden 
demand made on its nerves. This is a very regrettable and 





unexpected result of a well-meaning experiment, for, given 
sensible management, there are few creatures which man 
cannot induce to carry him if he has the wish and the patience 
to do so, It is on record that as early as 1830 a zebra 
was occasionally seen ridden for sale as a curiosity in Cape 
Town. But it may be doubted whether, in a country which 
breeds such admirable mounts as the Boer and Basuto 
ponies, even the finest of all the wild equines, the now scarce 
mountain zebra, would ever have been a serious competitor 
of the horse if trained to the service of man. Yet there has 
always been a persistent demand for what may be called the 
second and third class riding animals of the world. Greek 
fancy, which felt the naked man and horse to be so suited for 
each other that it invented the centaur, was content to 
idealise. But in the common prose of everyday life in divers 
parts of the world other helpers and servants have been, and 
are still, in demand. Even the yak, though mainly used as a 
beast of burden, is occasionally ridden. The loss of over 
three thousand of these most useful creatures on their way 
from Nepal to join the Tibetan Expedition will be a serious 
blow to the transport of the force. The yak is almost as 
useful, and quite as sensible, in these mountains as is the 
elephant in the plains. Whether ridden or left to itself, it 
will lead the caravan, picking out the only safe portions of 
the snow bridges with unerring instinct. When a steep slope 
of half-frozen snow intervenes on the road, the yaks go first ; 
and clambering up, each putting its broad, spreading feet in 
the footprints of the other, the great beasts make a staircase 
as good as any set of guides with ice-axes could hew. 


How prehistoric man first domesticated animals, and 
whether he rode upon them or not, will probably never 
be known. But the record of a vanished race shows 
that at least one riding animal was once in use, and has, 
very properly, been abandoned in favour of others. 
America, whether in the northern or southern half of the 
continent, is now above all things the land of the riding 
horse. The indigenous red men have adopted the horse so 
completely into their lives that were the continent to be dis- 
covered to-day, instead of having become tirst known to Euro- 
peans centuries ago, opinion would be unanimous that the 
horse was indigenous, and that it had become as absolutely 
necessary to the existence of the Indian as is the reindeer to 
that of the Laplander. Yet every one knows that the first 
horses introduced to the continent were those taken there 
by the Spaniards, according to Azara, in 1535. Did, then, 
the civilised Aztecs and Peruvians have no riding animals ? 
It is clear that they had no horses; and though it is difficult 
to conceive a country with no cows, bulls, or oxen, it seems 
equally certain that the people of both North and South 
America were without domestic cattle either for milking, 
for using in the plough, or for riding, as cattle are used and 
have been used for ages in Central and parts of Southern 
Africa. Neither did they tame their deer. But there is a 
passage in a Spanish Report written by Augustin de 
Zarate, Treasurer-General of Peru, in 1544, in which he 
describes the use of the llama, which he calls a sheep, just as 
Azara insisted on classing the puma and panther with the 
tiger and lion. “In places where there is no snow (in the 
Andes) and the natives want water, they fill the skins of sheep 
with water, and make other living sheep carry them. For it 
must be remarked that these sheep of Peru are large enough 
to serve as beasts of burden. They can carry about one hundred 
pounds or more. The Spaniards used to ride them, and they 
would go four or five leagues a day. When they are weary 
they lie down upon the ground, and as there are no means of 
making them get up, either by beating or assisting them, the 
load must of necessity be taken off. When there is a man on 
one of them, if the beast is tired, and urged to go on, he turns 
his head round, and spits his saliva, which has an unpleasant 
odour, into his rider’s face.’’ Probably a small Shetland pony 
would be a better and far pleasanter mount than a llama: 
but there seems little doubt that the latter were ridden by the 
conquerors of Peru. 

Though cattle were the universal ploughing animals of old 
England, and their use for riding has survived in Africa and in 
the East side by side with the later introduced horses, there 
seems no record of their ever having been used for that pur- 
pose either in England, France, Spain, or Italy. In Africa 
and in India they were only gradually superseded by horses. 
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The original Hottentots at the Cape owned large herds of 
cattle when the Dutch first settled there, and to this day 
their descendants are among the best of cattle-drivers. But 
they regularly rode their oxen also, training them for riding 
and as watches, and as guardians for their other cattle and 
their camps. The Hottentot “ watch oxen” were called 
“Bakeleys.” They were so admirably trained that they 
were used to charge before the tribesmen in battle, apparently 
without riders, though there may have been mounted leaders. 
Kolben says that “every Hottentot army is provided with a 
large troop of these war oxen, which permit themselves to be 
governed without trouble, and which their leaders let loose at 
the appointed moment. The instant they are set free they 
throw themselves with impetuosity upon the opposing army ; 
they strike with their horns, they kick, they rip up, and 
trample beneath their feet all that opposes them; they 
plunge with fury into the midst of the ranks, and thus pre- 
pare an easy victory. The manner in which these oxen are 
trained and disciplined certainly does great honour to the 
talent of this people.’ Another race, the Koranna, rode 
their oxen in the early days of the Cape Colony, their 
wives and children being carried by them. The oxen were 
broken when not more than a year old. The bit was a 
stick passed through the dividing cartilage of the nostrils, 
the saddle a sheepskin fastened by thin thongs of leather 
round the body of the ox. When the animal’s nose was 
tender from the operation of boring, it was very sensitive 
to the “ bit,” and it was as a rule well trained in a week or 
two. The Hottentots then taught it “ manners,” and trained 
it to stop, walk, trot, or even gallop, when wanted. In the 
Shoa country only the chiefs had camels. Other people rode 
oxen. The young ladies had smart riding bullocks, and would 
precede the pack-oxen to market, adorned with all the 
splendour of amber, silver rings, and coral, and riding astride 
on their animals, to meet their friends in the town. 


That the ox should be ridden even by the Khirgiz, an eques- 
trian tribe, and owning abundance of horses, is rather curious. 
Its special province is to serve as a mount for the shepherds 
when the tribe, or rather the collective inhabitants of the 
group of “yurts,” is moving to fresh pasturage. The troops 
of horses, with herdsmen specially mounted, move on, towards 
the end of April, some way in front of the sheep, goats, and 
cattle, which follow later, and at a distance. The second 
division only goes “a sheep’s journey ” daily, and in order not 
to press the pace in any way, the shepherd rides an ox, the 
active steppe sheep following him. On this ox the shepherd 
even crosses considerable streams, and if the leading sheep 
will not follow he lassoes them, and drags the first two or three 
across behind the riding bullock. Further Hast, both the 
buffalo and the ox are ridden in China, and in Korea, 
where the Japanese sick soldiers are now carried with the 
column on ox-back. The buffalo’s enormous back acts as 
a kind of family coach, on which the children ride out to 
the fields. It is said that in some districts north of 
Manchuria the women ride the oxen, while the ponies are 
reserved for the men. 


The most ancient riding animal, or rather the animal 
most anciently ridden, seems to have been the ass. The 
late Sir William Flower when writing the history of the 
horse found that there is no trace of the horse having 
been used in Egypt before 1900 B.C., but that the ass 
was introduced and used long before that period. The 
Egyptian hieroglyhs and paintings are, it may be mentioned, 
the oldest and most consecutive illustrated natural histories 
in the world, and determine, among other things, the fact 
that the water buffalo of India, now among the commonest 
and most useful of Nile Valley domestic animals, was not 
known to the old Egyptians. Though the wild ass of Cutch 
is just as free and fleet a creature as those of Persia or 
Somaliland, the ass has never been honoured in India as he 
is in Syria and Egypt. On the contrary, only the most 
miserable specimens are commonly seen, and these are used 
by potters and other poor persons. The poor donkey is also 
associated with the goddess of smallpox. Only in Syria and 
Egypt, and in the great mule-breeding countries, is the ass, 
the primitive riding animal, properly cared for, and its 
pedigree and status kept up. In England after the Reforma- 
tion, when mules ceased to be the correct animals for eccle- 
siastics to ride, the donkey went into germanent eclipse. The 








camel is now ridden in Northern and Southern Asia, Africa, 
and West Australia, and may before long be introduced into 
Damaraland and Namaqualand. 


Doubtless the elephant will always remain as the mightiest 
of riding animals. But it is rather an animal locomotive of 
the stately order than a riding animal. For the latter, strictly 
speaking, it would be necessary to breed: pigmy elephants, 
Meantime the tendency of these latter days is to dispense 
with riding altogether in favour of draught animals, 
Wherever good roads are made the carriage or the gig is 
found to be more economical than the riding horse. Mor 
persons can be accommodated with less fatigue. England, 
once the home of horsemanship, is so no longer. It would 
be a safe speculation to bet that in any ordinary country 
neighbourhood no horseman would pass a given spot in half 
asummer’s day. <A time seems close at hand when horse. 
manship will be confined to Colonial-bred Englishmen, and 
to a very limited number who can either afford to hunt or 
who are artificially trained in the Army. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ee Ske 
HOME-RULE AND THE DUTY OF UNIONISTS, 
[To tHE Epiror oF THE “ SPecTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—May I ask space for a final word in answer to your 
correspondent “An Old Cromwellian” in the Spectator of 
March 19th? He has fallen into a mistake by overlooking 
one of the sections of the Act of Union. Article 4 fixes the 
Trish representation in the House of Commons at one hundred, 
Article 8 declares that the foregoing articles shall remain in 
force for ever. The fact that the Church Clause, Article 5, 
declares that the continuance and preservation of the union 
of the Established Churches shall be deemed to be a funda. 
mental part of the Act of Union appears to me to show an 
endeavour on the part of the authors of the Act to raise a 
subordinate provision to the degree of a cardinal principle, 
and not to countenance the interpretation your correspondent 
puts on it. The Act of Union is not the only instance in 
legislation of a futile attempt to bind future Parliaments; 
and, in my view, the question to be decided depends, not on 
the letter, but on the substance and meaning of the Act. 
This, I contend, should be construed with regard to the 
nature of the transaction, which differentiates the Act of 
Union from other Acts of Parliament. It was a compact 
between two independent bodies by which one of them gave 
up their legislative rights and placed themselves in the power 
of the other in return for certain privileges. For the other 
body to exercise the power thus gained to abridge these 
privileges would appear to me to be a breach of faith. In the 
modification of the Act of Union by the passing of the Irish 
Church Act both the elements existed which I suggested in 
my first letter as essential to the valid creation of the Union, 
and to any alteration of its main principles. There was an 
express mandate from the constituencies, and a majority of 
the Irish votes in favour of the change.—I am, Sir, &c., 

‘ CHARLES T. WATERS. 
Stimmonscourt, Co. Dublin. 


[We must close this correspondence, but note that our 
correspondent seems to think that the Act of Union ought 
to bé inviolate on certain subjects, but not on others, though 
the latter may have been given a special sanctity in the 
Act. Surely this is unreasonable. The Disestablishment of 
the Irish Church, as well as other minor alterations of the Act, 
have already settled the question that this law, like all others, 
can be altered by Parliament.—Eb. Spectator] 


[To tue Epiror or THE “ Sprctator.”] 
Sir,—Was not the policy of Home-rule in the “ separatist” 
sense expunged from the programme of the Liberal party at 
the last General Election? Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
upon that occasion in the address to his constituents refers 
to the grant of County and District Councils in Ireland. He 
then goes on to say:—‘ We shall see as years go by how 
these new powers are used and how far they satisfy the 
aspirations of the Irish people, and if the desire for self- 
government continues it will best be met, in my judgment, by 
some scheme of devolution of business applicable to the three 
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cian 
kingdoms alike.’ In other words, the United Kingdom must | in the neighbourhood of the sewage works, but as for the cheese 


remain the United Kingdom, and any change affecting the 
authority or jurisdiction of the Imperial Parliament must 
apply to the whole kingdom, and nat merely to any section or 
provinee thereof. This I take to be the general Liberal view, 
which probably differs little from that of most Liberal 
Unionists.—I am, Sir, &c., A Liperat. 





THE TAXATION OF FOOD BROUGHT TO A TEST. 
(To tHE Enitor or THE “ Spectator.” | 
Siz,—I beg to send you the accompanying cutting from the 
Yorkshire Observer of March 22nd in regard to a display 
arranged by us which is attracting very great attention in 
Bradford, and which my executive think may be deemed 
worthy of your attention.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Cuas. OapeEn, Secretary. 
Bradford and District League against Protection, 
6 Forster Square, Bradford, 


“Foop in Prorscrionist CouNrTRIES. 
INTERESTING EXHIBITION IN BRADFORD. 





There will be on view to-day in a window in Forster Square, 
Bradford, next door to the tramways office, an exhibition of quite | 
aremarkable kind. With the object of showing the difference | 
between the living conditions of the working classes here and in | 
those countries enjoying the advantages which are supposed to be | 
conferred by high tariffs, the Bradford and District League against | 
Protection has obtained samples of the food consumed by the | 
working classes in Roubaix, Elberfeld, and Leipzig, three of the most | 
important centres of the worsted industry on the Continent. The | 
instructions given by the League to its agents were to buy in 
working-class shops a week’s consumption of food of a working- 
class family with an income of from twenty to twenty-five 
shillings a week, following as closely as possible the details of 
expenditure contained in the working-class budgets in Appen- 
dix III. of the Board of Trade Fiscal Blue-book. It was, of 
course, impossible to include perishable articles such as milk, 
fresh meat, and fish, but the selection was made as complete and 
representative as possible. Thus, ham was bought to represent 
‘meat, poultry, and fish,’ and potatoes to represent all kinds of 
vegetables. ‘The purchases are now displayed side by side with 
equivalents bought in Bradford, and they provide a highly 
instructive comparison. In almost every instance the superiority 
of the English goods both in quality and cheapness is most 
conspicuous, 

A comparison of prices can best be made in the form of a table. 
In each case the price is per lb. :— 





Bradford, Roubaix, Elberfeld. Leipzig. 

d. d. d. d. 
Bread... Bo “eins Sih), csssese TE « sickes 1, 
Han ..... 78 cceses pL eer WE. cseas 103 
Ss icehcicensianes aaa aa , aa 10} 
Cheese 6 MRSS. | ae 3 
Sugar...... e Se es oS § axes 7 ames 2? 
PE eae eee a. | waneas 7 em 





* A fraction under. 


Of the difference in quality between the English and foreign 
foodstuffs only a very imperfect idea can be given by description. 
The articles themselves must be seen in order to realise the 
superiority of those of English origin. With regard to the bread, 
the Elberfeld samples are by far the worst. One loaf is entirely of 
rye, extraordinarily heavy, and as hard asa brick. Three others 
are made of a mixture of flour and rye, and two may be of pure 
wheat fur, though the point is doubtful. The Roubaix is coarse 
and of a poor colour, and has been pronounced by a baker to 
contain bran. On account of their peculiar shape both the 
Leipzig and the Elberfeld loaves run vory’much to crust. The 
English loaves, it may be said, aro home-made bread, baked in 
Bradford from a stone and a-half of flour. The hamisall smoked 
ham, which makes the comparison rather unfair to the English 
budget. The English sample cost 74d. a Ib., but few working- 
class families in Bradford would buy ham at that price. They 
would more probably get the unsmoked article at about 5}d. a Ib., 
buying it by the lump. Nevertheless, the Continental ham is 
80 extraordinarily dear—15}d. a lb. in Roubaix and 103d. in 
Elberfeld and Leipzig—that the sacrifice of 2}d. a Ib. for the sake 
of a fair comparison scarcely matters. Samples of unsmoked 
English ham have been procured at 7d. and 6}d. alb. These are 
good pieces without bone. Although the foreign coffee is un- 
ground it is all very largely adulterated, the beans being coated 
with burnt sugar, which is, of course, a much cheaper commodity. 
Samples have been submitted to expert analysis, with the result 
that the Roubaix coffee has been found to be adulterated to the 
extent of from 20 to 25 per cent., and the German to the extent 
of about 10 per cent. It is scarcely necessary to pojnt out that 
such adulteration isa punishable offence in this country. Further- 
more, the foreign coffee is declared by experts to be of a lower 
quality than any sold in this district. 


The Roubaix cheese is Edam (Dutch), and wholly unsaleable in 
this country. The Elberfeld cheese is Gouda, slightly better, but 
still of a poorer quality than any that would be bought by the 
working-classes here. The Leipzig cheese is Limburger—abomin- 
able stuff, with the consistency of soft soap and a smell that can 





be called nothing else than putrid. The smell might be matched 


itself, nothing like it is known in Bradford. Very little beet 
sugar is sold in Bradford, its sweetening quality being much 
inferior to that of cane sugar, but beet sugar has-been obtained 
for inclusion with the Bradford samples, so that a fair comparison 
in prices could be made. Had the sugar been bought before the 
British Government gave its sanction to the sugar convention the 
prices would have been different. It should be remembered that 
the effect of the convention has been to make sugar dearer in 
this country and cheaper abroad. The potatoes are the same price 
all round, but the German specimens would be unsaleable here, 
because there would be so much waste in peeling on account of 
their smallness, while the French potatoes would be considered 
inferior because of the number of ‘ eyes’ in them, which is also a 
cause of waste in peeling.” 





PROTECTION AND “DUMPING.” 

[To tHe Epiror or THE “Sprctator.”’] 
Srz,—In reply to Mr. Farrer Ecroyd’s question in your last 
issue regarding the alleged connection between foreign Pro- 
tection and English “dumping,” may I quote the following 
passage from a speech made by Prince Bismarck on 
February 21st, 1879, in support of the new German tariff of 
that year P— 

“Hitherto the wide opened gates of our imports have made us 

the ‘dumping place’ [so one must under protest in modern days 
translate the German word Ablagerungsstdtte] of all the over- 
production of foreign countries. At present they can deposit 
everything with us, and their goods when once in Germany have 
always a somewhat higher value—at least our people think so— 
than in the land of origin, and it is the surfeiting of Germany 
with the over-production of other lands which most depresses our 
prices and checks the development of our industry and the restora- 
tion of our economic condition.” 
I do not discuss the economics of Prince Bismarck’s position, 
but simply quote his words for their illustrative interest. 
And now, by way of pendant, let me recall the attitude of the 
first Corn-law reformers in our own country. I go back to 
December, 1838, to the two fateful meetings at which the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce discussed the foreign 
competition of that day, and the inability of British manu- 
facturers to face and overcome it, handicapped as they were 
by a dearly fed working class,—the meetings which brought 
Richard Cobden to the front as a protagonist of repeal. A 
statement issued in justification of the position taken up by 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce (I quote from a 
report of the meetings held on December 13th and 20th, 1838) 
Says :— 

“Here is a body of intelligent and experienced men who make 

known to the world that their industry is decaying beneath the 
rivalry of foreign manufactures whilst they declare it to be their 
solemn conviction that this is the commencement only of a state 
of things which, unless arrested by the timely repeal of all pro- 
tective duties upon the importation of corn and other foreign 
articles of subsistence, must eventually transfer our manu- 
facturing industry to other and rival countries,” 
It may be remembered that while the directors of the Chamber 
of Commerce would have been satisfied with the repeal of the 
Corn-duties alone, Cobden called for “the total repeal of all 
protective duties whatever,” and carried the Chamber with 
him. The following year saw the establishment of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League, with results which have for over 
half-a-century formed part of history. Cobden’s idea of 
meeting “dumping” by Free-trade, and Bismarck’s idea 
of opposing it by Protection, remind us, as we look around 
to-day, how politics and economics are both more or less 
experimentation within a circle: sooner or later we come 
back to the age-old problems, and we try to solve them by 
the age-old methods, for there is nothing new beneath the 
sun.—I am, Sir, &e., Witt1am Harsutrr Dawson. 

Skipton. 





DR. JOHNSON ON IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 
[To tue Epitor or tae “ Sprctator.”’} 
Srr,—I venture to write to you and copy the following extract 
from Boswell’s Life of Johnson (Vol. VI, p. 61, of the Birrell 
edition), as interesting perhaps to the readers of a Free-trade 
paper like the Spectator. It is Johnson’s advice to Boswell 
as to how his Scotch estate ‘should be managed, and curiously 
applicable to the country now,—from the Free-trader’s point 
of view :—“ Live within your income. Always have something 
saved at the end of the year. Let your imports be more than 
your exports, and you'll never go far wrong.”—I am, Sir, &c.: 


0. L. L. 
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THE EFFICIENCY OF JAPAN. 


[To rue Epiror or THE “‘Spectator.”’] 


Srr,—In your article on “ The Efficiency of Japan” (Spectator, 


-March 12th) you say: “ We would confidently ask the most 


experienced Anglo-Asiatic whether thirty years ago he would 
have believed, on any evidence whatever, that an Asiatic 
people could learn to work an ironclad battleship or to repair 


‘electric engines as well as any European engineers.” This 


statement recalls to my mind a somewhat interesting incident. 
I was in Calcutta in 1861, when the Japs were very little 
known. A friend of mine, who was a steamship-owner, had 
sold one of his steamers to a Japanese firm, The engines of 
this steamer were of very unusual and complicated make, and 
when the Japs came to take delivery, he sent his own engineer 
on board to explain how to work them. “ And will you believe 
me,” said my informant, “they sent my engineer ashore, 
telling him that they wished for no assistance, and within an 
hour they had steam up and everything working perfectly ?” 
So that the Japanese engineer was certainly en évidenoe forty- 
three years ago.—I am, Sir, &c., 8. 





THE PONTIFICATE OF PIUS X. 

(To tHe Epitor oF THE “SpPEecTATOR.'’] 
Srr,—Enclosed is a translated condensation of an article in 
the Corriere della Sera, one of the most thoughtful and 
influential of papers in Northern Italy. It has frequent and 
interesting papers on the ecclesiastical situation, written 
from the liberal-minded Roman Catholic point of view. As 
a constant reader for a number of years of the Spectator, 
it occurred to me that you might find the enclosed MS. of 
interest to your readers. May I beg your kindly considera- 
tion of it and the matter contained therein P—I am Sir, &c., 

M. Ferauson. 
Hitel de la Reine, San Remo, Italy. 


“ After a reign of six months it is permissible to make some 
appreciation of the work of the new Pope, and to trace the general 
lines of his policy. The idea that many formed of the successor 
of Leo XIII. was that of a religious rather than a political Pontitf, 
and this idea has been justified. The new Pope has renounced 
entirely the Pontifical Imperialism of Leo XIII. and Cardinal 
Rampolla. Leo’s ideal was almost mediaeval. He desired to 
restore the old world-wide influence of the Holy See, and regarded 
it as a great political and diplomatic institution. And this was 
the reason that he never could reconcile himself to the loss of the 
temporal power, judging (wrongly undoubtedly) that the Papacy, 
despoiled of all territorial sovereignty, was without social and 
diplomatic prestige. For this reason he disliked the Triple Alli- 
ance, and had dealings with Republican France. The new Pope 
has renounced all this for two reasons: first, that he regards the 
Papacy as a purely ecclesiastical power; and second, he loves 
Italy. Perhaps he may never realise the beautiful dream of con- 
ciliation, but he will never do anything to embitter the relation- 
ship between the Papacy and the Monarchy. 

Thus, considering the Papacy on its religious side principally, 
Pius X. has initiated many reforms. He has removed abuses and 
sinecures, reduced salaries, restored discipline among the clergy, 
&c. This may seem a limited programme, but no Pope before has 
had the courage to execute it. For those who know the entourage 
of the Vatican, ‘Reformer of Abuses’ is the most glorious title 
that a Pope could seek, and it seems as though Pius X. is going 
to merit it. 

If Pius confined himself to being a reforming Pope, and rela- 
tively conciliatory towards the Italian Government, one might 
call him an ideal Pontiff, and it might be said that the last Con- 
clave was verily illuminated by the Holy Ghost in placing the 
ticra on Cardinal Sarto’s head; but there are other not less 
important questions that cannot be lost sight of. In an article 
in this paper on the day of the Papal election it was timidly 
hinted that the new Pontificate might inaugurate, intellectually 
and doctrinally, a reaction against the lifework of the late Pope. 
To-day, judging by recent acts of Pius X., we find our fear only 
too well founded. This reactionary and anti-progressive tendency 
constitutes the weak side of the new Pontificate. The political 
and diplomatic programme of Leo XIII. had grave defects, but, 
intellectually, Leo was a great Pope. With his profound culture, 
and largeness of view in all questions not directly concerning 
dogma, and with his admirable comprehension of the modern 
spirit, he created in the intellectual world, even the non-Catholic, 
an atmosphere of sympathy for the Church. No one knew better 
than he how to value science and use it for the Church. Who- 
ever studies to-day the actual conditions of Catholicism in 
different countries will have noted a universal aspiration among 
intelligent and studious Catholics towards an intellectual and 
religious revival, towards a new adaptation of the doctrines of 
the Church to present needs. 

Leo looked on these progressive tendencies with a certain sym- 
pathy which manifested itself in various fields—the social and 
political, the scientific and philosophic—and when, as in that of 








tps 
exegesis, he felt the necessity of repression, he limited it to what 
was essential, and guarded himself well against confound} 
movement of reform with the exaggerations incidental to it, 
Now we must face the fact that, if the new Pontificate, ag 
have reason to fear from certain indications, is going to > 
against the intellectual conquests of Leo, it will be a verita 
disaster for the Church. The Church will lose in a few months 
all the ground that Leo took years and years to conquer, 1, 
encourage an exaggerated indifference to science and cyl ‘ 
to crush all reforming tendencies, to make all liberal 
impossible to scientific Catholics, to maintain the Church in gy 
exploded traditionalism, to close all open doors under a vain 
pretext of defending orthodoxy,—this reactionary programme 
which seems to be slowly unfolding, will mean for the Church 
a veritable intellectual decadence, and will cause all the othe 
good actions of the Pope to be forgotten. 

We know, from a trustworthy source, that in the Catholic world 
of letters and science, not only in Italy but in other lands, similar 
apprehensions begin to appear, so much the more as (according to 
certain information) the condemnation of Abbé Loisy is only the 
first step, and other condemnations, equally unjustifiable, wil] 
soon follow. Let us hope that in the entourage of the Vatican 
there are men who, comprehending the situation and all its perils 
have the courage to face it while there is yet time.” : 


” 





THE GATE OF THE NAVY. 
(To tue Epitor oF THE ‘‘SPEctTaTor.’’] 

Sir,—There is a point referred to in your article of 
March 5th which I did not touch on in my letter last week, 
namely, the expense of a naval officer's training under the new 
scheme. Actually, the cost is very moderate when compared 
with that of entry to other professions. The charge for a boy 
sent to Osborne is £75 a year for four years; incidental 
charges for clothes, washing, &c., during the four years’ 
training may amount to £100. Later, as Midshipman, there 
is a further charge of £50 a year during a period of three or 
three and a half years before the officer qualifies as a Sub. 
Lieutenant. Hence asum of £550 to £575 in all, spread over 
nearly eight years, covers the charges. If this be compared 
with the cost to the parent of maintaining and educating a 
boy, from the same age, who is intended for the Army, the 
Civil Service, or other professions until such a time as he can 
live on his pay, even allowing for the aid which may be got 
from scholarships, it will be obvious that the “gate of the 
Navy” is more open than most other “ gates” to the sons of 
men of limited means.—I am, Sir, &e., M. A. 


[We are grateful for the further information contained in 
“M. A.’s” letter. The result of the correspondence is to show 
that the boy of parents of slender means is less handicapped 
in entering the Navy than in any other Government employ: 
ment with the same status, and also that no attempt is made 
to make the Navy the exclusive preserve of any one class in 
the community.—Epb. Spectator.] 





LONDON EDUCATION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—May I be allowed to point out, in reference to the letter 
in the Spectator of March 12th from Mr. C. H. Fox, with 
whose remarks on the necessity of “the earnest teaching of 
virtue” I most heartily concur, that systematic instruction in 
social morality with this precise object has always been an 
integral part of the training given at the Birkbeck Schools 
that were founded by William Ellis in the middle of the last 
century, mainly in order that this very teaching of virtue and 
duty might have a fair trial? Having carefully thought out 
the subject, and also taught it himself in all grades of society 
from Buckingham Palace down to a criminal reformatory, he 
elaborated a series of “ Progressive Lessons in Social Science” 
for the use of teachers, in order to assist them to lead their 
pupils, by means of a graduated series of Socratic questions 
and discussions, through a careful examination into the con- 
sequences of various lines of conduct affecting themselves, 
their families, and their fellow-creatures. They were led to 
express their convictions as to which course it would be their 
duty to adopt, and why,—what ought to be thought of them 
if they failed to adopt it, and what they could be doing at 
once to assist themselves to become the kind of people they 
said they wished to be. The result of this training was 
eminently satisfactory, and Dr. Wormell, the late Head- 
Master of the City Corporation Schools, was so struck with it 
that he adopted it himself, as he considered it essential to the 
formation of that keen and strong sense of duty which 
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Mr. Fox rightly declares to be the basis of high character, 
The late Miss Davenport Hill, who represented the City for 
so many years on the School Board, valued it also highly, and 
did her best to introduce it into the Board-schools, unfor- 
tunately with but meagre success. Education, if it is to be 
of real use, either in stemming the tide of pauperism or 
raising the character of the people, must embrace something 
more than the elements of literary or scientific knowledge. 
It must also include some teaching of the conditions upon 
which earthly well-being depends, and training to obey those 
conditions. Although I must not trespass on your valuable 
space to enter more in detail as to the course and method 
of duty teaching pursued with success by William Ellis and 
those he trained, I shall be happy to give further information 
to correspondents who care to inquire.—I am, Sir, &c., 
(Mrs.) Ernent E. MEetcaLres. 
Pioneer Club, 5 Grafton Street, W. 





ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL TEACHING AS A 
PROFESSION. 
(To THe Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Seeing that elementary-school teaching is probably the 
only profession now open to women in which the demand is 
greater than the supply, it will be a pity if aspirants are dis- 
couraged by the correspondence in your columns. The real 
barrier to the entrance of women educated at secondary 
schools has been ignorance of the opportunities and advan- 
tages of the work, combined with a vague impression of social 
degradation, due generally to a want of opportunity of 
acquaintance with teachers and schools. For some five years 
past an Association formed under the presidency of the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and continued under that of the 
late Sir Joshua Fitch, has worked quietly, but not unsuccess- 
fully, to remove this drawback. Ata meeting of this Society 
held last year Sir Charles Elliott said—and one at least of 
your correspondents could hardly be better answered :— 

“The payment is exceedingly good compared with secondary 
schools......- In very many cases under the London Board a 
young woman who has passed the certificate examination begins 
at £80 or £85 a year, and goes up automatically to £140. If she 
becomes a head-teacher, the salary begins at £140, and rises to £300 
ayear. Therefore, pecuniarily, the profession is a very desirable 
one.” 

Further :— 

“A great many women taking up this line are animated by a 

missionary spirit. I should also like to bear my testimony as to 
how strongly this spirit exists among our teachers of all classes ; 
a great many have a longing to do good to the poorer classes,—a 
most admirable spirit.” 
That examinations are over-numerous and prospects un- 
certain, or that Nonconformists are at a discount, are purely 
fallacious statements. Outside examinations are liberally 
recognised by the Board of Education, and every facility 
offered for passing its own tests while actually employed and 
paid. Salaries and the standard of comfort and convenience 
in school are rising steadily, and in Council-provided schools 
the opportunity of the Nonconformist teacher, ample already, 
will certainly not decrease. If educated women want, as they 
say they do, work at once honourable, altruistic, and sufficiently 
paid, it should surely only be necessary to mention the 
shortage in a profession which offers a reasonable emolument, 
leisure for recreation and self-culture, with a priceless oppor- 
tunity of influence for good over our young citizens in the 
making. May I add that Miss Judith Merivale, University 
Hall, Bangor, as honorary secretary of the Association 
already mentioned, will gladly correspond with any possible 
aspirant P—I am, Sir, &c., LovisE F. FIE.p. 

65 Talbot Road, Highgate, N. 





WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—I enclose a card I have just received from my cousin, 
Mr. F. E. Garrett, formerly editor of the Cape Times. May 
Task the favour of your publishing it? If his examination 
paper were submitted to the public, I should be inclined to 
add another question :— 


_ (8) If a journal of the usual level-headedness of the Spectator 
1s reduced to the use of argument so destitute of historical basis 
as this about “a henpecked State,” does not this illustrate the 
dearth of sound argument against the claim of women to repre- 
sentation ? 





New Zealand was the first of the British Colonies to grant 
woman’s suffrage. New Zealand was also the first of the 
daughter-States of England to offer aid to the Mother-country 
during the darkest moment of the South African War. I 
am under the impression that the “ henpecked” New 
Zealanders gave a very good account of themselves on 
many a battlefield. Their women bade them farewell and 
God-speed with tears and prayers, but with no shrinking 
from the big sacrifice involved.—I am, Sir, &e., 
MILLICENT GARRETT Fawcett. 


“(1) From the Spectator, March 19th, on woman’s suffrage :— 
‘If a henpecked man is universally despised, why is a henpecked 
State to be respected? The proposal is one of many which always 
succeed until they become serious.’ Illustrate these two state- 
ments from the history and status of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, 

(2) From the same journal, same number, next page :—‘ In this 
sound and effective policy of combined action between the two 
Free-trade parties we are glad to see from a letter .by Lady 
Frances Balfour..... that the Free-trade women are leading 
the way.’ If ‘a henpecked State’ is a State in which women 
vote, how would you describe a party in which women ‘lead the 
way’?” 

[We admit that Mrs. Fawcett and Mr. Garrett score a 
dialectical victory over our metaphorical illustration. At the 
same time, we must again express our complete impenitence 
on the main issue.—Ep. Spectator. | 





M. COMBES AND THE CONGREGATIONS. 
(To tue Evrror or tHE “ SprcraTor.”| 
Srr,—It would be the opinion of many Frenchmen that in 
your article on “M. Combes and the Congregations” (Spectator, 
March 12th) one or two important considerations have not 
been sufficiently taken into account. Having spent the past 
winter in Paris inquiring into the conditions of French educa- 
tion, and having had opportunities of discussing the recent 
legislation with many Frenchmen of all shades of political 
and religious conviction, I may perhaps be allowed, not so 
much to give a personal opinion, as to represent the point of 
view of a large number of the supporters of the Government. 
When it is remembered that out of a population of thirty- 
seven and a half millions, about thirty-five and a half millions 
of the French people declare themselves Catholics, the idea is 
no longer tenable that the majority, either in Parliament or 
in the country, oppose the teaching of the dogmas of Rome 
on religious grounds. Nor is there any more reason to hold 
that the Government is unfavourable to the principle of 
religious liberty. In its own secondary schools the State not 
only permits, but even pays for, whatever form of religious 
instruction the parents desire, provided it is given outside of 
class hours,—an example of a more complete tolerance than is, 
perhaps, to be found in any other country. Thereis nosign of 
any wish to disturb this arrangement; and besides, there is 
ample opportunity still for private schools to which parents 
who wish the lessons in literature and histery to be given 
from a Catholic standpoint can elect to send their children. 
The distrust of the monastic Orders is due, not to their 
doctrinal beliefs, nor to their reactionary influence on thought 
in general, but to the conviction, held by a large number of 
the most fair-minded and reasonable Frenchmen, that they 
make an unscrupulous use of their power in carrying on a 
definitely political propagandism. The extent of the danger 
may sometimes be exaggerated for party purposes, but its 
existence cannot be ignored. The fact has to be faced that 
not only are the Congregations hostile in feeling to the 
Republican form of government, but they work in secret for 
its overthrow. The Church accepts money from the State, 
and uses it to undermine the Constitution. It would be a 
happy thing for the French Republic if it were in a position 
to ignore this treachery, and kill the conspiracy by its 
generosity; but it is only one generation old, and the dis- 
closures in connection with the afaire Dreyfus clearly 
showed that its stability cannot yet be taken for granted. 
The power of the monastic Orders is not dying out; 
in certain important respects it has increased of late, 
so that it forms a real menace to the Constitution. 
Though the Church has been losing its hold on the 
working classes, it has been gaining from the ranks of 
the well-to-do bourgeoisie, and by its ascendency over the 
minds of the dying it is always adding to ite wealth. Against 
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this evil the State is powerless ;. but it is otherwise with the 
domination of the clergy over the minds of the young. The 
chief danger is, of course, in connection with the Army. The 
military schools of St. Cyr and the Polytechnic are honey- 
combed with disaffection to the Republican form of govern- 
ment because such a large proportion of the youths are 
secretly ruled by the monastic Orders, whose agents aid their 
advancement, arrange advantageous marriages for them, and 
serve their interests in many ways. Secure in our long- 
established Constitution, we may be inclined to laugh at the 
possibility of such a menace; but a majority of the French 
nation has decided that the time has come to grapple with 
the secret enemy of the State, and probably they know their 
own affairs best.—I am, Sir, &c., JAMES OLIPHANT. 
8 Schellingstrasse, Munich. 


[We have no great love for the Orders, and realise that if 
the Regulars could have their way they would not only 
overthrow the Republic, but would forbid the right of 
teaching to their antagonists. But still, we cannot believe 
that obscurantism can ever be fought successfully except 
by light and liberty. Muke out the most perfect case in 
theory for the persecution by the strong hand of the propa- 
gation of erroneous or dangerous ideas, and yet we hold 
that toleration unstinted and whole-hearted will remain the 
safer policy. Does not our correspondent really admit the 
inefficiency of persecution, mild as well as severe, when he 
points out how the power of the Church in France has 
grown and is growing? The only effectual way of combating 
an injurious religious belief is to substitute a better. What 
France wants is not the putting down of the Orders, but a 
religious Reformation. Is there no hope that some French- 
man may arise capable of touching the hearts of his 
countrymen, and turning their feet, not into broad and barren 
ways of secularism, but along the path of a reformed 
Christian religion >—Ep. Spectator.] 


[To Tue EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”)] 
Sr1z,—I trust that I shall not seem lacking in appreciation of 
the conspicuous fairness and intelligence of the Spectator in 
venturing some observations on your argument in the 
issue of March 12th, that the French Government, in 
proposing to take secular education out of the hands 
of the monks, is violating religious liberty. You say, not 
quite accurately, that “when a man is debarred by the State 
from teaching the doctrine in which he believes to children 
whose fathers wish them to learn it, it is nonsense to talk of 
religious liberty as established in France,” and, further on, 
suggest that it is analogous to the State’s forbidding a 
man to eat unwholesome food. An obvious suggestion is 
that even your own State does limit the right to purvey 
poisons and adulterated food, even though, at any rate in 
the former case, the purchaser may wish them,—and in the 
opinion of some Frenchmen these cases are parallel; but I do 
not press this, as I thoroughly agree with you as to the right 
of every one to receive even mischievous instruction. But 
permit me to approach the question from another side. It is, 
I think, almost universally admitted in France and other 
countries that it is a proper State function to control, to 
superintend secular education. Hence compulsory school 
laws are not deemed tyrannical. This being so, may not the 
State exercise any discretion as to the character of the 
teachers? Doubtless you would agree that France might 
say that no Prussian should be a secular teacher, or that no 
ignorant or immoral man should be. Is it, then, trans- 
gressing its legitimate function to say that a class of 
men .whom it regards as at heart alien, as invincibly 
ignorant in history and science, and as lacking in the first 
principles of civic morality is disqualified to conduct secular 
schools? If every French parent is at perfect liberty to have 
his children taught any religion by any teacher he pleases— 
being coerced only not to neglect their secular education in 
schools approved by the State—how is his religious liberty 
impaired? At the most, it is simply a question of a trans- 
gression of a possible parental right absolutely to control his 
child’s secular education,—a question which I do not under- 
stand to be in issue here. There is one more matter to which 
I would allude, if I may do so without offence. You say that 
the “singular condition of mind” of the French was “ the 
mental condition of our own forefathers in the time of 


—lg 
Elizabeth,” when your sturdy ancestors were possibly mor 
familiar with the aims and methods of the Papal hierarchy 
than are the present inhabitants of your fortunate island, 
This consideration may make you more lenient toward thosg 
who are seeking to establish liberty on a solid foundation, 
but who believe themselves—as did your fathers—to be 
opposed by a stealthy and relentless enemy who seeks control 
of immature minds to further the cause of obscutantism 
andtyranny. Some Englishmen seem inclined now to be some. 
what ashamed of the Reformation, but surely the Spectatr 
will not deny that your ancestors’ measures seem to haye 
worked out well.—I am, Sir, &c., Hvuavenor, 


[Our correspondent is right in thinking we are not ashamed 
of the Reformation. We hold it to be the foundation of 
all that is best in England and the English. But we also 
remember that Cromwell and the Independents, who finished 
what the Reformation began, taught us to value toleration ag 
“a natural right ’—it is. Cromwell’s own phrase—which we 
must guard as jealously as liberty of conscience itself— 
Ep. Spectator.] ; 





WOMEN AND THE BAR. 
[To tum Epitor or THE “Specrator.”] 
S1r,—It may interest your readers to know that a recent law 
of the State of Victoria permits women to practise as barristers 
and solicitors; and that'a young woman, a B.A. and LLB, 
of the Melbourne University, will in the course of about a 
year: be entitled to claim admission to the Bar. She will 
subsequently choose whether she remains at the Bar or 
practises as a solicitor, the law permitting both, but circum. 
stances rendering the combination difficult.—I am, Sir, &c., 
LEx, 





ENGLISH PROVERBS IN LATIN DRESS, 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—May I add one more to the rhyming proverbs in 
your issue of March 12th P— 
Dimidium panis melius quam venter inanis, 
—I an, Sir, &c., SEPTUAGENARIUS + 6, 





SHAKESPEARE AND BACON. 
(To tue Epitor or THE “Spectator.” } 
Sir,—Might I venture to ask the writer of the lines on 
“Shakespeare and Bacon” in the Spectator of March 19th to 
give me the reference in Hood’s works for—‘“ Said Hood: ‘I 
know, if I’d a mind, I could like Shakespeare write’”? My 
reason for asking is simply this, that in a letter written by 
Lamb to his friend Thomas Manning, February 26th, 1808, he 
says: “ Wordsworth the great poet is coming to town; he is 
to have apartments in the Mansion House. He says he does 
notsee much difficulty in writing like Shakespeare if he hada 
mind to try it.” Lamb dryly remarks: “It is clear that 
nothing is wanting but the mind.”—TI am, Sir, &c., 
Stantey Horton. 
Haroldene, St. Edward's Road, Clifton, Bristol. 





SIMS REEVES AND THE GERMAN “LIED.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—I do not suppose that “C. L. G.” wished to convey the 
impression that Mr. Reeves was indifferent to the charm of 
German Jieder, but he is mistaken if he supposes that 
“ Adelaida” was the only German song he was in the 
habit of singing. In Manchester at least he frequently 
introduced others, and though at the Hallé Concerts he 
was chiefly in request for choral nights, he often sang 
German Lieder at miscellaneous orchestral concerts, And 
Mr. Anstice (Spectator, March 19th) will be interested, 
perhaps, to hear that the first time Sims Reevés appeared 
at a, Hallé Concert in November, 1859, he sang the whole 
of the cycle, “Lays of the Heart”—he always used the 
English titles and sang to English words—to Mr. Charles 
Hallé’s accompaniment, and repeated them shortly after- 
wards; and I well remember how each of the two accom- 
plished artists complimented the other on the performance. 
I cannot give a complete catalogue of the German songs 
sung. by the famous tenor ut these concerts, but among 
others there were Beethoven’s “ The Kiss,” referred to by your 





correspondent, and the same composer's “The Savoyard,” 
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Kiicken’s “ Twilight is Darkening,” Molique’s s When the 
Moon is Brightly Shining”. (one of his special favourites), 
Schubert's “ Regret,” and Schumann’s “Devotion.” The 
jast-named beautiful song had not, I think, been previously 
heard at a Manchester concert. This was more than thirty 
ears ago, and shortly afterwards Mile. Tietjens sang it here 
z German. I remember telling her that Mr. Reeves had 
“Widmung,” when she smilingly said it was a soprano 
song, and that she thought she could “claim the honour of 
having introduced it into the English concert-room.” The 
evening on which Mr. Reeves sang Schumann's song was in 
other respects notable, as it was the only occasion I can recall 
of his having sung any of Wagner’s music, and oddly enough, 
he had selected a baritone song, “The Evening Star” air 
from Tannhduser.—I am, Sir, &c., B. 





AUTHENTIC BLUNDERS. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE ‘‘Srectaror.”] 
$m,—Here are two, for what they are worth. Two ladies at 
a picture exhibition are looking at, say, No. 420, “The Death 
of King Lear,” near to which picture happens to be hanging 
one of the late Sir E. Landseer’s masterpieces. Says one of 
the ladies to the other, who has the catalogue: “ What is 
No. 4202” The other, glancing carelessly at the printed 
number: “‘There’s life in the old dog yet.’ Oh, csn’t that 
sweet?” I was being shown over a show-house at which 
“Wardens of the Cinque Ports” were a good deal to the 
fore, when the. cicerone told us that “the hoffis was once 
eld by two brothers. I forget the name of the first, but the 
second was commonly called ‘ Horsehair.’ ’—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ric. O. ASSHETON. 
Junior Constitutional Club, Piccadilly, W. 





A STRANGE ANIMAL FRIENDSHIP. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
$1r,—Somewhat akin to the story of the pony and the pig in 
the Spectator of March 12th is the following narrative in the 
life of Sir Walter Scott, illustrating his fondness for animals 
and their attachment to him. I find it in a volume entitled 
“Stories of Remarkable Persons,” by the late Dr. William 
Chambers, who gives Sir Walter’s son-in-law, Lockhart, as 
voucher for the authenticity of the story :— 


“ At Abbotsford, in the autumn of 1820, when a large party, 
including Sir Humphry Davy, Dr. Wollaston, and Henry 
Mackenzie were sallying out—Scott on his pony, with Maida 
gambolling about him—there was some commotion and laughter 
when it was discovered that a little black pig was frisking 
about and apparently resolved to be one of the party for the 
day. Scott tried to look stern, and cracked his whip at the 
creature, but was in a moment obliged to join in the general 
cheers. Poor piggy was sent home. ‘This pig,’ says Lockhart, 
‘had taken, nobody could tell how, a most sentimental attachment 
to Scott, and was constantly urging his pretensions to be admitted 
a regular member of his tail along with the greyhounds and 
terriers; but indeed I remember him suffering another summer 
under the same sort of pertinacity on the part of an affectionate 
ag I leave the explanation for philosophers—but such were 
the facts.’” 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
Carisbrooke, I.W. 


D. Brown ANDERSON. 








POETRY. 


IN MEMORY. 
Sons of the Sea, for any onset ready, 
With inrush swift, their Mother caught them home; 
Eye saw not—but we know, that strong and steady, 
Their souls went forth upon the ocean foam. 
FRANCES CRESWELL WALL. 











MUSIC. 
a Sees 
THE ART OF PRAISE. 
HitHERTo the great musicians have in the main contrived to 
keep eulogists at arm’s length during their lifetime. Indeed, 
in the case of the greatest of the old masters, they may be 
said to have done so without any effort at all. We cannot say 
for certain whether Beethoven would have approved of the 





formation of a Beethoven Society, for he never got the chance 
of expressing his opinion on the subject; but we know pretty 
well what the composer who most resembled him amongst the 
moderns—Brahms—thought of “praise to the face.” In the 
case of performers, as opposed to creative musicians, every 
excuse and allowance must be made for their not unnatural 
desire to secure immediate recognition in every form. What- 
ever phonographs and gramophones may do in the future, the 
art of the great singers and players of the past died with 
them. Such immortality as they have achieved is due to the 
favour of Sovereigns, an unhappy marriage, a passing refer- 
ence in a volume of reminiscences, an historic compliment. 
Grassini’s name is linked with that of Napoleon; Catalani 
survives in her husband’s famous definition of the star system, 
—“ma femme et cing ow six poupées” ; Malibran, who had wit 
as well as charm, intelligence as well as natural gifts, impressed 
her contemporaries by her mind as much as her voice.” But 
how many musicians of to-day ever so much as heard of “the 
unique, the incomparable Banti” who bequeathed her larynx 
to her native town—an excellent motive for a ballade of Dead 
Queens of Song—or could say off hand whether Pasta was a 
soprano or a contralto? It must not be supposed that com- 
posers have been altogether free from this craving for instant 
recognition, though until recently the means of gratifying it 
have not been fully organised. In a volume of reminiscences 
of Liszt published some years ago by a Hungarian compatriot 
there is an interesting passage in which Liszt speaks of 
Wagner as having for many years been practically starving 
while in sight of the land of El Dorado, and he adds, with 
a change of metaphor, that when fame came to him, not 
in drops but waves, it was not to be wondered at if he was 
intoxicated by the draught. 


It is impossible, therefore, to view without misgiving the 
gradual extension of a system which, inevitable in the case 
of performers who are constantly before the public, who 
challenge public opinion and depend upon its expression 
in the Press for their professional advancement, cannot but 
exert an unsettling influence on all who are subjected to its 
blandishments. People like Sir Walter Scott, who wrote in 
his private journal that he was as indifferent to the “pap of 
praise” as any man who ever wrote a line, are the exceptions 
to the rule, which is that the appetite for adulation is 
never sated. Public performers are entitled to praise for 
good work, but there is a constant tendency to supplement 
this legitimate recognition in a variety of unnecessary ways. 
Hence the fulsome interviews with prima donnas, pianists, 
violinists ; the chronicling of their receptions at the ends of 
the earth; descriptions of their home life, their pastimes, 
their pets, and their upholstery. There is nothing new, it 
may be urged, in these excrescences on the legitimate recog- 
nition of the virtuoso. Great pianists were mobbed before 
Paderewski, and it must be nearly twenty years since the 
late Mr. Beatty-Kingston described the menu of Madame 
Patti’s servants’ hall. This is true enough, though the means 
of gratifying the vanity of performers have been immensely 
multiplied by the developments—pictorial and otherwise—of 
modern journalism. But hitherto there has been, in the 
main, a readiness to abstain from Boswellising the really 
great contemporary musicians in their lifetime; and while 
regarding their works as a fair subject for criticism, musical 
writers have been content to apply the motto yoy réros épay to 
the manasa whole. There are moments when a note of eulogy 
is permissible, but the requirements of the case can be readily 
met in a newspaper article or a review. It is a different 
matter altogether when a series of biographies is projected 
and started on the lines laid down in the following prospectus. 
We quote from the editor’s note appended to the advertise- 
ment of “ Living Masters of Music,” the first volume of which 
deals with Mr. Henry J. Wood,* the extremely popular and 
very able conductor of the Queen’s Hall Symphony Concerts :— 

“It seems evident that the years are bringing back to the 
Anglo-Saxon races that wider and more social interest in music 
which, half a century ago, seems to have dwindled to a languid, 
dilettante patronage of Italian Opera. Every yeara larger number 
of the public become habitual concert-goers, and music seems to 
be entering upon a healthier and more democratic phase of its 
existence. With this revived interest comes a desire to know 
something more of the master-spirits of the musical world; 
not merely of the old classical composers, but of those living 





* Henry J. Wood. By Rosa Newmarch. London: John Lane. -[2s, 6d] 
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pone who are actually shaping the destinies of the art. 
iographies of Bach, Handel, and Mendelssohn, for all their in- 
structive value, tell us nothing of the present day. The men 
who are making history in politics, warfare, or science have a 
strong grip on our interests and imaginations. Judging from the 
suecess of many recent memoirs, and the increasing number of 
series devoted to books on living celebrities, it seems as though 
contemporary biography, with its glow and actuality, exercised 
an endless fascination for the public. As far as I am aware, 
no English or American series has attempted to do for musicians 
what has been done for living men of letters, soldiers, statesmen, 
or scientists. It is to be hoped that the ‘Living Masters of 
Music’ series will supply this deficiency by giving the public just 
those details about the composers and executive artists whom they 
hear and see, as will enable them to realise their individual 
influence on contemporary music. The scope of these volumes is 
wider than that of any other musical series now before the 
British or American public, since it is intended to include repre- 
sentatives of every branch of musical activity, provided they are 
really central figures in their own sphere. The interpreting 
conductor—that latest phenomenon in the world of music—the 
virtuoso, the master-teacher—possibly even the great vocalist— 
will be represented in these volumes as well as the creative artist. 
The distinguishing feature of the books will be that touch of 
intimacy which gives to contemporary biography its greatest 
value and vitality. As far as possible, each volume will be con- 
fided to a writer who is actually acquainted with the personality 
and the work of the musician he is invited to depict. We are 
confident that such a series will have more interest for the 
musical public than those which deal exclusively with composers 
of the past.” 
We should like to have heard the opinion of the late Sir 
Leslie Stephen on the canons of contemporary biography as 
enunciated in the foregoing prospectus. The multiplication 
of books on any subject is no proof of their necessity or their 
utility, while the “touch of intimacy” which, in the view of 
the writer, lends such works their greatest value and vitality 
is precisely what many people believe to constitute their 
weakness and danger. If Lives of the living are to be written 
by personal friends, anything approaching genuine criticism 
is ruled out in advance. This Mrs, Newmarch, the editor of 
the series in question, freely admits in her introduction to 
the volume before us. She says :-— 

“Tn undertaking a book upon our greatest English conductor, 

which is frankly eulogistic in tone and has for its object the 
vindication of his phenomenal success, it is an encouragement to 
feel that practically the entire public will be on my side. Those 
who are likely to prove hostile critics may be divided into two 
classes. A small minority of grudging natures like to read into 
the old maxim, De mortuis nil nisi bonum, a corrupt and ungenerous 
interpretation ‘Of the living never say anything good.’ For- 
tunately these ungracious and illiberal spirits, who call nothing 
great or good for fear of being mistaken, are a negligible quantity. 
There remains, however, another class, whose sympathies honestly 
lie with past methods of conducting, and who see in the inter- 
pretative, the virtuoso and the tempo rubato conductor a force as 
dangerous to their musical system as a comet might be to the 
order of the universe.” 
Mrs. Newmarch overlooks the possibility of there being a 
third class of hostile critics—hostile, that is, to the publication 
of frankly eulogistic biographies of the living—who hold that 
eminent musicians are fed full enough with the “pap of 
praise” already, and who sincerely regret to see writers like 
herself who have already done good service in the cause of 
musical enlightenment adopting such disputable means of 
proclaiming their hero-worship. Mrs. Newmarch in another 
outburst of candour declares that she most probably has “ no 
claim whatever” to the “special gifts of tact and an im- 
partial temper” needed in writing of living celebrities. We 
regret to say that the admission is to a great extent justified 
by the manifest partisanship betrayed in her pages. Mr. 
Wood is “the democratic force in music.” The Richter 
Concerts, on the other hand, did not exert a widespread 
influence “ because their atmosphere was charged, like that of 
some Church services, with a kind of sacerdotal dignity, an 
aroma of cultured superiority, which kept aloof the deserving 
poor.” Mr. Wood, again, “is a great teacher, though not of 
the intellectual and pedantic order like Hans von Biilow.” 
Scorn is poured on the “ cultured bores” who would “ check any 
spontaneous emotional thrill in the rendering of Mozart’s music 
lest it should disturb their anaemic ideal of this master”; on 
“the dry, semi-sacred, stolidly Protestant ideals which were 
Handel’s legacy to the country of his adoption”; and on the 
grumblers “who desired to make those concerts [at the 
Queen’s Hall] the dumping ground for the refuse of some 
particular school or clique.” 


The danger of the “ frankly eulogistic ” tone in biography is 


‘ . aaa, 
disparagement of the hero’s critics, even though they are 
small and “negligible quantity.” We cannot conceive: M 
more effective way of increasing or exasperating that miz ~~ | 
than the publication of such a volume as this, in which ithe 
comparative—or superlative—method is so freely 
as to render it difficult for adequate justice to be : 
to any other native musician who may be included jn) the 
series. No doubt the achievements of the conductor are 
in a sense as evanescent as those of the singer or player 
and there may be to that extent some excuse for forestall ‘ 
the verdict usually passed at the close of an artist’s career 
But to write a book about a man who is barely thirty-four, 
and whose career, properly considered, only began in 1895, 
strikes us as slightly premature. The method seems to au 
susceptible of an arithmetical reductio ad absurdum. It My. 
Henry J. Wood needs a biography on the strength of a nine. 
years’ career, why should not the process be repeated when he 
is forty-three, fifty-two, sixty-one, and seventy? Sir August. 
Manns (whose name, we notice, does not figure in the 
prospectus) was not far short of eighty when he retired 
from the active pursuit of his profession. The spectacle of 
these recurrent biographies adds a new terror to the life of 
the modern musical celebrity, and we sincerely condole with 
Mr. Henry Wood, whose conspicuous talents and great 
services have already been so liberally recognised at home 
and abroad, on being subjected to a treatment which hasnever 
done a man good either in his lifetime or after it. 


C. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


—————s>-—-_— 


THE GERMAN OFFICIAL ACCOUNT OF THE 
WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA.* 
Ir is too widely believed in this country that their experi- 
ences in South Africa have given our soldiers an incontestable 
right to be regarded as the only Army who have any knowledge 
of modern warfare, and it is even urged that the armies which 
have seen no fighting on a big scale since the Franco-Prussian 
War, and more particularly the German Army, can no longer 
claim to be the tactical and strategical experts of Europe. 
Comfortable assurances of this kind will be rudely shaken by 
a perusal of the masterly critique of the earlier operations of 
the war which has recently been issued from Berlin. If the 
competence of the Great General Staff of the German Army 
needs any rehabilitation, the publication of the two pamphlets 
which have just been translated by Colonel Waters goes far to 
maintain the German Staff in their old position as the premier 
body of scientific soldiers in the world. 
The Report that lies before us is easily the most soldierly 
book that has yet appeared upon the South African War. 
Terse, well written, and couched in the fairest and most 
moderate terms, without any trace of that overbearing 
assumption of superiority which is generally supposed to 
stamp the utterances of individual German officers, this short 
volume of two hundred and seventy pages eclipses any of our 
English treatises on military subjects, and reads us a lesson 
upon our own claims to efficiency in the art of war which is 
even more startling than that hammered into us by the 
scathing comments of the Royal Commission. The Report is 
divided into two parts, the first dealing with the operations 
prior to the arrival of Lord Roberts, the second with the 
opening stages of the veteran Field-Marshal’s campaign down 
to the surrender of Cronje. The first three chapters are 
introductory, and contain a survey of the theatre of war and 
of the tactics of the British Army. The rest of the book 
centres round Colenso, Magersfontein, the relief of Kimberley, 
and Paardeberg, and the lucid and illuminating accounts of 
these operations are followed in each case by a chapter of 
comments containing what are probably the best things in 
the volume. Colonel Waters’s translation, however, omits two 
chapters on Poplar Grove and Driefontein. The account of 
the last-named action in the German original is highly 
instructive, as it is held that this was the first battle in which 
the experience of past mistakes was really put to account, 
and we are accordingly at a loss to explain the omission. 
In the introductory chapters we note the undoubtedly true 





* The German Official Account of the South African War. Authorised 





that it is almost invariably combined with an equally frank 





Translation by Colonel W. H. H. Waters, R.A.,C.V.O. With Maps and Illus- 
trations. London: John Murray, [l5s. net. | 
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Se hod 
— novel assertion that, over and above the peculiarities of 
the theatre of war and of the enemy, the climatic influences of 
South Africa had a marked effect upon men no less than upon 
horses, 80 much 80 that it is boldly stated that “ troops newly 
arrived in South Africa retain only a fraction of the efficiency 
they would possess in Europe,” wherein “lies one explanation 
of the fact that the Boer Militia was, for so long a period, able 
to oppose successfully the trained English troops. The evil 
effects of our numerous savage wars, and especially of the 
‘Soudan Campaign, are well brought out in chap. 3:— 

«Much as they demanded from the troops in the way of 

exertions, great as were the difficulties of the War Office adminis- 
tration which they involved, they had also this great disad- 
vantage, that they were prejudicial to the understanding of war 
ona large scale. Troops forget the proportion of losses which 
they must suffer nowadays, if a serious attack is to be pushed 
home. Small losses were described as being serious, and public 
opinion measured the capacity of a General by the size of his 
«casualty list.” 
“We are reminded, moreover, of the grave consequences en- 
tailed under old conditions, with laws that practically pro- 
hibited training elsewhere than on Government property, by 
the impossibility of holding mancuvres on a large scale. 
Corps or divisions, when trained together at all, were not 
trained in peace-time with the identical units and under 
the identical generals that they would serve with in war. 
The consequence was that every force landed in South Africa 
was a scratch team, commanded by generals who were quite 
unknown to their subordinates, and in some notable instances 
even una:customed to the control of a large force. In short, 
“the Army was trained for detachment warfare, but not for a 
great battle. It was not recognised that unity of direction, the 
combined action of the three arms in the fight, and the ruthless 
employment of the last man can alone ensure success in war.” 
Similarly, want of sufficient facilities for combined training in 
anything but shock action rendered it difficult for the cavalry 
to understand the tactics of the other arms, gave it hardly 
any experience of the use of the carbine in dismounted work, 
and lgd,to an incapacity for reconnaissance work which was 
one of the gravest defects of our operations. Faulty recon- 
naissance is justly held, among other things, to have led to 
General Buller’s neglect to occupy Hlangwane Hill before he 
attacked at Colenso, and to have been the main cause of the 
disaster at Magersfontein ; while the apparent inability of our 
mounted troops to understand the duties of a “contact 
squadron” enabled De Wet to effect his celebrated capture 
of the great convoy at Waterval, and gave Cronje twice over 
an admirable opportunity for escaping from the fate that 
overtook him at Paardeberg. 


We are unable within the limits of this article to deal with 
the bulk of scholarly criticism with which the volume abounds, 
and must consequently confine ourselves to the most in- 
structive development of the argument, which in stern 
German logic traces all the gravest errors of the war to 
those two cardinal blemishes,—the futile previous training 
of our Army, and the disastrous influence of half-a-century 
of savage warfare. It is held that the initial checks suffered 
in the early morning, at Magersfontein and Colenso alike, 
with what are stigmatised as their “trifling losses,” need 


only have been temporary checks, and were no bar to the 


winning of a signal victory as the day wore on. At Magers- 
fontein, after the failure of Lord Methuen’s carefully laid 
plans for the storming of the trenches by the Highland 
Brigade, it is urged that a resolute advance by the Guards 
Brigade upon the right flank of the enemy’s position would 
have succeeded. It is pointed out that the Reports of the 
Boers themselves “leave no room whatever for doubting” 
this, and that, as it was, until reinforcements arrived it 
required all the energy of the Boer leaders to keep their men 
in the half-completed trenches. But “the idea that an attack 
might turn the tide of battle seems to have vanished from the 
minds of the divisional Staff, although more than half the 
force had not yet been in action. The cavalry advance had 
caused the firing on the right to become hotter, but this 
circumstance only induced Lord Methuen to order the 
Guards to move forward in an easterly direction so as to 
meet the turning movement by means of a kind of defensive 
flank.” On the battle of Colenso we merely quote the 
following remarkable passage :— 


“The causes of the English want of success_are first of all to 








be’ sought in the lack of sufficient force of character in the 
General in command...... General Buller imagined that the 
Boers did not intend to make a stand at Colenso, but on becoming 
conscious that he had been mistaken in his conception of the 
enemy’s intentions, and not having sufficient breadth of mind 
to grasp the altered situation, he thrust Clery aside, and inter- 
posed by taking the matter into his own hands. He hurried to 
the batteries. ..... Self-confidence and deliberate reflection 
had vanished; he was no longer the leader but merely a fellow- 
combatant, no longer the General but only the battery conimander. 
The physically brave man had succumbed morally to the impres- 
sions of the battlefield...... He was not clear whether the 
guns ceased firing from want of ammunition or whether they 
were completely crushed...... and nobody was near to 
explain to him that to hold out is easier than to go back under a 
hostile fire...... His elasticity failed him. He gave way 
because he believed there was nothing else to be done...... 
Orders to retreat were issued, but it was the General and not his 
gallant force that was defeated.” 

We understand that in the German Maneuvres great pains are 
taken to prolong an engagement beyond the crisis; in our own, 
on the other hand, the “ Cease fire!” sounds directly the main 
forces are in touch. One cannot help believing that it is partly 
to the unreality of our Mancuvres that the failure of Lord 
Methuen and General Buller at the turning-point of the 
battle may ina large measure be attributed. But above all, the 
traditions of the comparatively bloodless victories of the previous 
fifty years had deprived all our leaders of that ruthless joy of 
battle and truculent determination to win which, as Kinglake 
tells us, is the only possible attitude of the successful soldier. 
Like many of their predecessors, these Generals were of an 
anxious temperament,—gallant enough when acting under 
precise orders, but unable to arrive at a stern conclusion when 
left to form their own resolutions. This unwillingness to 
shed the blood of other men is apparent in no one more than in 
Lord Roberts himself. We have before noted in these pages 
the striking fact, which does not escape the critical German 
eye, that Lord Roberts always preferred to out-maneuvre his 
enemy rather than to fight him :— 

“ With the fruitless but by no means especially costly attacks 
at Paardeberg there began to spread a nervousness of suffering 
loss and of making an attack which bore bad fruit far beyond the 
limits of South Africa, while one substantial reason for the long 
duration of the war was undoubtedly the timorous avoidance of 
striking any crushing blow at the Boers.” 

While loud in the praises of the gallant Field-Marshal and 
of his eminence as a strategist, the German Staff assert that 
all the evidence goes to prove that Lord Roberts in his first 
advance never contemplated anything more than the almost 
bloodless relief of Kimberley, and that the capture of Cronje 
was an afterthought prompted by the amazing inaction of 
that leader. However this may be, it is, in the present writer's 
opinion, worth consideration whether the later stages of the 
campaign, and Lord Roberts’s constant orders to attack “if 
this be possible without heavy loss,” do not largely explain the 
fact that the war was not ended with the capture of Pretoria. 


It will be clear from the above summary that the heads of 
the German Army are by no means convinced by our South 
African experiences that rapid-firing rifles, and the smokeless 
powder which makes an invisible enemy, have rendered the 
attack impossible. In their comments on Magersfontein 
they state that “ this action seems to prove one thing at any 
rate, namely, that the pessimistic views which were expressed 
after the war with respect to the difficulty of attacking 
troops armed with modern firearms have been very con- 
siderably exaggerated.” In fact, the volume as a whole may 
be not unjustly regarded as a treatise on the attack, supple- 
mented by a demonstration of the imperative need for training 
and organisation. If regarded as an essay in military 
polemics, it may even be held to have been written in sup- 
port of all the theories which are dear to the heart of the 
German soldier, and as a declaration to the world that the 
German Army has nothing to learn from South Africa. But 
even if we admit this, it is still an open question whether the 
Germans are not, after all, in the right. 


The German original appears to have been accurately 
translated by Colonel Waters into good English, and though 
traces of the involved German style remain, the lucid argu- 
ments of the original stand out with laudable transparency. 
The publication of the remaining chapters of this account 
will be awaited with interest, the more so by us in England 
because it was not till after Paardeberg that the Auxiliary 
Forces from home and from the Colonies began to take any 
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very active part in the fighting. We shall be interested to 
learn what is the verdict of our impartial critics upon the 
value of such troops. It is more than likely that, as they 
represent a phenomenon which is utterly incomprehensible to 
the well-ordered German mind, they will meet with the same 
scant appreciation as has been meted out in this volume to 
the Boer “Militia.” At the same time, it should be remem- 
bered that, our Regular Army being what it is, it is only in a 
properly organised Home Army of Auxiliary troops that we 
can ever hope to fulfil the German ideal of a large unit of 
all arms trained together in peace, and commanded by officers 
at home who will lead it as a complete organisation to war. 
We have noted as of special importance the criticisms of 
Lord Roberts’s conduct of the war conveyed by the General 
Staff; but though we regard them to be worthy of serious 
consideration, we must not for a moment be held to endorse 
them in every respect. We hold now, as we held at the 
time, that, on military as well as on moral grounds, Lord 
Roberts's generalship must be regarded as one of the greatest 
achievements in the history of war. We are glad to note 
that the General Staff give Lord Roberts full credit for his 
spendid equanimity in times of peril and perplexity. No man 
ever possessed in a higher degree the mens aequa in arduis. 





A PERSIAN LOVE-STORY.* 

Tue first Englishmen who learnt Persian in order to transact 
the business of the Law Courts of the East India Company, 
and were thus able to read Sadi and Hafiz, little thought that 
they would leave behind them a love for Persian literature 
among Englishmen. The old Indian when he came home 
stored in his library, beside Malcolm’s Persia, the Gulistan 
and the Diwan in the original and in translations. Though 
the next generation may not have been able to read 
them in the originals, they were able to keep in touch 
with the poetry of the East by means of the translations, 
literal or free. ‘Those in whom the taste exists, whether 
traditional or acquired, will rejoice at the volume before us. 
In the introduction the true spirit is preserved, and instead of 
formal statements as to the authorship of the story translated, 
we are transported into a Persian garden. Without copying, 
the author has contrived to give something of the charm of 
the inimitable introduction to the Gulistan :— 


“ A few minutes brought us to the gate of the garden, and ina 
moment we were out of the pitiless glare, reflected from the bare 
gravel under a cloudless sky, and in the cool green shelter of an 
avenue of planes, with smooth white trunks like marble pillars 
and thick fresh foliage. The clear water ran along the channels, 
under thickets of roses. There were roses everywhere. Not in 
beds, nor in plots, but growing as underwood, in untrained luxuri- 
ance. The fruit trees, peach, almond, cherry, apricot, and apple, 
had had their day. The Judas tree still stood in the circuit of its 
own scattered flowers. The violet and the narcissus still held out 
against time; but it was the day of the roses, and they triumphed 
everywhere. I had watched with the Mirza the appearance of 
every flower and the arrival of every bird, and from the abundant 
stores of Persian verse the Mirza had hailed, each as it came, with 
poem or story. Here he was happy. ‘I know,’ he said, ‘ what 
you Europeans like is to look at the mountains, or go up among 
them and kill things. But I like the running water, in a quiet 
garden, with a rose reflected in it, and the nightingale singing to 
it. Listen.’ It was nearly nine in the morning when, I think, 
the nightingales sing their best. And the thickets were indeed 
resonant.” 


In this garden the Mirza discoursed of history and of the 
Russians, Turks, and Afghans who had all swooped upon 
Persia and torn it asunder. He spoke of the uprising of 
Nadir, who drove back the invaders and extended the boun- 
daries of his kingdom till his power reached from the 
Caucasus to Delhi:— 


“« And what,’ I said, ‘remains of that ?’—‘ What remains of 
the snow of two years ago? You will say, nothing. But the 
snow of two years ago has sunk into the rocks, and is drawn into 
the wells which feed the kanat which waters this garden—this 
garden of ours. Let us come to the pond and look at the water.’ 
I followed to where the water was collected into a deep basin, 
walled and paved with green-blue tiles. ‘ Look into it and tell 
me what you see,’ he said. I saw in the clear water the reflection 
of the bright blue sky, and the willows which stood round the 
pool, and the red geraniums growing by the side. ‘A poet has 
said that even such is the mirror of thought in which man sees 
the reflection of the things that are—of the branches of the tree 
of life. But he only sees the image.’ A light green leaf fluttered 

* The Story of Valeh and Hadijeh. Translated from the Persian by Mirza 
Mahomed and C, Spring Rice, London; Duckworth and Co, [5s., net. | 








from the willow into the pond. ‘And sometimes, an: Songun 


leaf from the tree, a real leaf, falls on the water and 
between the image and him that looks. And then he knows that 
there is a real tree as well as the image.’ A goldfish swirled to 
the surface and broke the reflection. ‘And then our passio 
come from the bottom of our mind and break the image, hun: “ 
for worms. But I forgot; you asked me what was the outcome 
of Nadir’s victories. I will tell you one thing that came of that 
troublous time.’ He drew out a book from the bosom of his dreas, 
The binding was lacquered, the lacquer covering rich flower 
paintings, the colour dimly showing through the golden film.” 
The Mirza then tells how the book is a poem written by the 
Indian poet Fakrir two hundred years ago. The poem ig 
the history of the love-story of Valeh, who was the poet’s 
friend :— 

‘“‘The next day, an hour after sunrise, I found the Mir 
slowly along the garden. He had the book in his hand. 
down and he read, and as he read he explained the mea: 
the lines, and I wrote it down in English.” 

In regular fashion this poem, the history of the lovers 
Valeh and Hadijeh, begins with “The praise of God,” a 
Prayer, and “ The praise of love.” The story itself tells howa 
Persian noble had a daughter, who, as a child, was of such 
exceeding beauty that people said, “Who shall be hep 
husband?” The father determined that his daughter should 
wed his brother's child Valeh. The boy's father died, and 
“his uncle became as his father and Hadijeh was his play. 
mate.” The cousins grew up devoted to one another, and in 
time the girl’s mother proposed to the mother of the boy that 
they should be married. But the latter was jealous and 
would not agree. Then arose trouble in the land, and the 
Afghan Mahmoud conquered Persia and became lord of 
Isfahan. Now Mahmoud had a courtier who was as ugly in 
body as he was wicked in mind. He is described as a blot on 
a picture, or an owl on a fair lawn. This man determined to 
wed Hadijeh, and by threats both to her mother and her 
relations obtained the bride. The husband of Hadijeh was 
obliged to be with the army of his master, and his wife 
returned to her mother’s house, where she saw her cousin. 
The two lovers met frequently, but no wrong was ever done 
to the absent husband. At last people who could not under- 
stand the purity of this great love made scandalous talk. So 
it came that Valeh determined to go to the desert, and from 
there he passed into India. After many years letters were 
exchanged by the two, and the story closes with an account 
of a vision in which Valeh was united to Hadijeh. Fakrir, the 
poet-friend of Valeh, wrote this book of love in the year 1750, 
and Valeh with his own hand added verses to some of the 
pages. After his death the book was sent to Hadijeh, and it 
was from her family that the Mirza obtained the precious 
manuscript. But a bare outline of the story cannot give the 
charm and sweetness of the tale as when it is told in full. 

This beautiful idyll, so strong in the purity of its love, was 
well worth translating into English; and all lovers of Persian 
literature will be grateful to Mr. Spring Rice for having 
added it to the store accessible to the unlearned. The English 
of the version, as our readers will already have noted, is 
excellent, full of charm, scholarship, and feeling, and without 
straining or obscurity the heavy perfume of “ youth’s sweet- 
scented manuscript” has been preserved for us. That is a 
performance which deserves the epithet of masterly. There 
must still be many flowers in the Persian garden of poetry 
ungathered. May we hope that the same hand will pick 
some of them for us? 
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SUSSEX.* 


No form of book is so easy to write, and so hard to write well. 
as the topographical. For generations it has been the favoured 
preserve of the amateur, often titled, rarely talented. When 
your “person of quality” condescended upon letters, his 
work generally took the form of the history of this or that 
parish, or notes of an itinerary in Wales or Scotland. The 
reason of the choice is clear. In topography you have the raw 
material waiting to your hand. Geography provides a ready- 
made order, and all one need do is to combine the mass of 
facts, antiquarian, scientific, and topographical, in one narra- 
tive, adding as flavour a few trite moralisings. But if the 
thing is simple, success is difficult and infrequent. Now that 
the limits of ordinary knowledge have been extended, and 





* Highways and Byways in Sussex, By E. V. Lucas. With Illustrations by 





Frederick L. Griggs, London: Macmillan and Co, [ts.] 
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Travel has taken a wider sweep, topography has become a 

«_tature art, requiring more delicate hands than for common 
pene or history, just as writing which will pass muster in a 
ep deserves a closer scrutiny in an essay. There must be a 
~~ enthusiasm for the country treated of, a feeling for the 
delicacies of landscape and association, a power of realising 
an elder life, a love of the road and the vagrom characters of 
the roadside, and, above all, a true urbanity of style. The 
yeader must be interested and informed, as if by the best 
conversation. It is not too much to say that Mr. Lucas lacks 
none of the gifts of the topographer, and some he possesses in 
anotable degree. In a strain of easy gossip he conducts us 
by ver? crooked ways over Sussex, and so infectious is his zeal 
that the present writer, who has no love of the South Country, 
ig almost persuaded to be a convert. From his stores of 
local history he produces many pleasant stories, and, as 
becomes so genuine a book-lover, he has a keen scent for all 
literary associations. Perhaps there is too much about 
churches, for it is hard to be interested in architecture we 
have not seen, even though Mr. Griggs is at hand with his 
admirable sketches. Famous as Sussex cricketing history is, 
there is a little too much cricket, for no sporting records are 
so evanescent in interest as cricketing feats. Sometimes, too, 
Mr. Lucas is apt to be morbidly literary, and to drag in 
allusions which are scarcely called for. The quotation on 
p. 328, for example, from Mr. Kipling is so artificially intro- 
duced as to jar upon the reader’s sense of the relevant. But 
on the whole, we can congratulate Mr. Lucas on a remarkable 
success. He has produced a true country book, full of colour 
and life, which will no doubt long prove a delight to the lover 
of Sussex and a refutation to the sceptic. The bookish 
flavour, which would have offended in connection with some 
landscapes, is not out of place in the long-settled shire of down 
and weald. It is a book the reviewer can do littie with, for in 
the embarrassment of riches selection is futile; but no reader 
with any love of leisurely travel in an historic country will 
regret accepting Mr. Lucas’s guidance. 

To the ordinary man the fault of Sussex is its dryness. 
There are streams, to be sure, but they do not affect the view. 
And since, as Novalis said quaintly, “water is the eye of 
landscape,” there is a blindness and deadness in the ordinary 
Downs scenery. But to their lovers they have a charm of 
their own :— 

“They are the smoothest things in England, gigantic, rotund, 
easy ; the eye rests upon their gentle contour and is at peace. 
They have no sublimity, no grandeur, only the most spacious 
ee The Downs change their complexion, but are 
never otherwise than soothing and still; no stress of weather 
produces in them any of that sense of fatality that one is conscious 
of in Westmoreland. 'Thunder-clouds empurple the turf and 
blacken the hangers, but they cannot break the imperturbable 
equanimity of the line; rain throws over the range a gauze veil of 
added softness; a mist makes them more wonderful, unreal, 
romantic; snow brings them to one’s doors. At sunrise they are 
magical, a background for Malory ; at sunset they are the lovely 
homes of the serenest thoughts, a spectacle for Marcus Aurelius.” 
Sometimes the descriptions of landscape are full of imagina- 
tive subtlety, as in the sketches of Rye and Winchelsea, 
and the short note on Petworth Park (why, by the way, 
does Mr. Lucas on p. 100 bestow an earldom on Lord 
Leconfield?) But as a rule the sketches are not elaborated. 
They are the flying records of the traveller, done with the 
speed and detachment of travel, but admirably fulfilling their 
task of giving the reader a broad picturesque conception of 
the land. It is the exact antithesis of the method of Richard 
Jefferies, whom Mr. Lucas quotes frequently with apprecia- 
tion, and we nowhere find that slow subjective construction 
of a scene which exists in books like Wild Life in a Southern 
County. For an itinerary Mr. Lucas’s method is perfect, and 
his ever-present humour is in keeping with the spirit of the 
road, as when he says happily that the staple industry of a 
certain district seems to be the prosecuting of trespassers. 
We could wish that there had been a little more uatural 
history, but as the author is conscious of the omission we 

forbear to complain. 


Amid such wealth of old stories and customs it is hard to 
select. Local history is treated with an ironical gravity which 
is perhaps the best way for a writer whose intention is not 
antiquarian. On the Downs less than a century ago the 
great bustard used to be hunted with greyhounds, and the birds 
fought jercely and often injured the dogs. It is pleasant in that 





ill-watered land to read of the catching of a trout of ten and a 
half pounds in the Albourne brook in 1715, and of a monster 
twenty-nine inches long in 1692. We presume these were yellow 
trout, for the salmon-trout is mentioned specially elsewhere in 
the same narrative. From the numerous epitaphs which Mr. 
Lucas has chronicled we may select a pretty one on a certain 
Dorothy Shurley, of whose children it is written that “some 
were called into Heaven and others into several marriages of 
good quality”; while she herself “had a merite beyond most 
of hertime...... her pitty was the clothing of the poore 
ete and all her minutes were but steppes to Heaven.” 
Some of the associations which Mr. Lucas has discovered are 
amazingly recondite, as when he announces that Chichester, 
among its other glories, was the birthplace of the snuff-maker 
to Sir Joshua Reynolds. Of Sussex worthies the majority 
seem to have been men of letters, Shelley being perhaps the 
most considerable. The county has also the distinction of 
producing the first English maker of cannon, Ralph Hogge, of 
Hog House, a Sussex ironmaster who flourished about 1543. 
At Wiston, below Chanctonbury, lived the family of Shirley,— 
Antony, who in the ‘Bevis of Southampton’ sailed to the 
south coast of Africa, America, and the West Indies; Robert, 
who became a great lord in Persia, and married a kinswoman 
of the Sophy; and Thomas, who being ashamed to see his 
brothers “ worne like Flowers in the Breasts and Bosomes of 
forreign Princes, whilst he himself withered upon the stalk he 
grew on,” undertook sea voyages, “to the great honour of his 
Nation, but small inriching of himself.” Landscape, after all, 
is no final determinant of the character of a people, for this 
soft tranquil South county has the honour to claim one of the 
most famous families of English adventurers. 


Mr. Lucas’s pleasant narrative is illustrated with numerous 
drawings by Mr. Frederick Griggs. Nothing could be better 
than these little sketches, which, whether they portray a corner 
of a village or a wide landscape, are always clear, simple, and 
faithful. 





LORD GOUGH.* 

Ir would be not a little surprising that no Life of Lord 
Gough has been written before, if we had not Mr. Rait’s 
explanation. Like many another brave soldier, Gough did not 
always succeed in conciliating the civil powers, and his tenure 
of the Commandership-in-Chief in India was disturbed by 
constant disagreement with a succession of Governors. His 
biography, therefore, is mainly controversial, and in accordance 
with the wishes of his family, the writing of it was postponed 
until the disputes of half-a-century ago had worn themselves 
out. By this time we can look upon Sir Henry Hardinge 
and Lord Dalhousie as historical characters, and we can do a 
tardy justice to Lord Gough without discrediting those who 
deemed it their duty to oppose him. 

At the same time, it is a sorry task to rehabilitate a hero 
who should need nothing but our praise, and it is a dark 
reflection upon human nature that rehabilitation is necessary: 
But the truth is that none suffers so deeply from the idle and 
venomous criticism of the inexpert asthe soldier. There is the 
same story to tell in all countries and in all ages. The man 
who is prepared to lay down his life for his country is seldom 
able to offer the sacrifice without insult. But few among 
soldiers have met with the persistent ill-fortune which dogged 
the steps of Lord Gough, and we cannot remember a single 
one who was abruptly recalled, as Gough was recalled, after 
fifty years of distinguished service and on the morrow of a 
great and far-reaching victory. A defence, therefore, of 
this admirable commander was inevitable, and Mr. Rait 
has performed the task with the utmost skill and tact. 
He has marshalled his facts with the greatest industry ; 
he has described the battles in which. Gough took part 
so lucidly that they should be intelligible to the most 
pacific mind; and, where necessary, he has championed his 
hero in terms of persuasive eloquence. But controversy is 
not so interesting as biography. The long-drawn defence of 
one who should need no apology now and again becomes 
wearisome, especially if the apologist is compelled to refute 
the assertions of foolish persons; and we should have 
preferred a Life of Gough which silently ignored the ancient 
charges. However, Mr. Rait is in the right of it, and be has 





* The Life and Campaigns of Hugh, First Viscount Gough, Field-Marshal, By 
Robert S. Rait. 2vols, London: A. Constable and Co. [Sls. 6d.} 
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efficiently discharged the duty laid upon him, even at the 
expense of his own book. 


Hugh Gough was born on November 3rd, 1779. His 
father was a Colonel in the Limerick City Militia, and he 
himself was wearing the King’s uniform at thirteen. In 1795 
he joined the 2nd Battalion of the 78th Highlanders, or 
Ross-shire Buffs; and from that day until his recall from 
India in 1849 he served his country faithfully and well. He 
was first under fire in the attack upon Cape Town in 1795, and 
@ year afterwards he obtained a transfer to an Irish regiment, 
the 87th Foot. With this he fought gallantly in the Peninsular 
War, and particularly distinguished himself in the defence of 
Tarifa. The French had made a breach in the walls, and the 
defence of this breach was entrusted to Gough and the 87th. 
Gough, having instructed his men that “wherever there 
is opportunity, the bayonet must be used,” drew his sword and 
ordered the band to strike up an Irish air, “Garryowen.” 
The fire of Gough’s men was so fierce that the French, 
leaving the breach which they had made, diverted their 
onslaught; but again the 87th received them, this time to 
the tune of “St. Patrick’s Day.” The French leader fell 
wounded outside the portcullis, and Gough received his 
sword through the bars. The Peninsular War, however, need 
not detain us. The experience of Gough did not differ from 
the experience of many already familiar. It is enough, 
therefore, to say that the letters which he wrote from Spain 
are by no means the least interesting part of a most excellent 
book, and that they give that impression of the things seen 
at which the biographer aims in vain. 


For more than twenty years after the Peninsular War 
Gough saw no foreign service. In 1837 he was given the 
command of the Mysore division of the Madras Army. 
Three years later he was sent to China, and fought 
through the first Chinese War with as much credit as may be 
attained from a conflict with a nation which knows nothing 
of fighting. But though Sir Hugh could gain little glory in 
China, though he confesses that he was heartily sick of the 
war, he never relaxed his vigilance, nor abated his energy :— 


“Sir Hugh,” says Colonel Armine Mountain, “ was always on the 
alert, always on foot day and night, never thought of himself in 
anything; and during the approach to, and halt in front of, the 
heights, though he was careful to post the men under cover, he 
was always exposed, eagerly reconnoitring the ground for which 
he has a capital eye. The matchlock balls whizzed over and 
around him, cannon balls ploughed up the paddy fields within a 
few paces of him; he never seemed to notice them in the least, 
and never once deviated from his erect posture.” 

It is as well to remember this when we come to the work 
which Sir Hugh Gough did in India, since it was the 
commonest charge made against him that he obstinately 
refused to reconnoitre. However, in 1843 Sir Hugh was 
back in India, and at this point the controversy becomes 
acute. Although he never lost a battle, he. seems to 
have been unable to escape the criticism either of the 
Governor-General or of the public. After the battle of 
Ferozeshah Sir Henry Hardinge wrote a strong letter to Sir 
Robert Peel demanding Gough’s recall. Of course, Sir 
Henry had every right to send this letter. “If I am afraid 
of making this avowal of my opinion to you,” said he, “I am 
unfit for my present office.” But it was fortunate for us that 
Sir Robert turned a deaf ear to the Governor-General, and 
did not heed the clamours of the pro-Sikh party which, as 
Mr. Rait tells us, was then growing up in England. For if the 
battles of Moodkee and Ferozeshah had been hard fought, 
they had at least secured British India against invasion, and 
Sir Hugh Gough deserved all the credit which might have 
been given him. But both Press and people cried out at the 
heavy losses inflicted upon us by the Sikhs. The Duke of 
Wellington, however, ignored the outcry, and he, at any rate, 
paid a proper tribute to Sir Hugh. “ We may regret the loss,” 
he wrote, “and even lament the fall of individuals. But we 
never can the event itself.” However, if the complaints were loud 
after Ferozeshah, the battle of Chillianwallah was followed by 
general uproar; yet, as Mr. Rait shows, nothing could have been 
more unjust. It is true that our loss in killed and wounded 
amounted to more than two thousand. But “that the 
Sikhs had been driven out of their whole position; that they 
had suffered heavily in killed and wounded; that they had 
left thirteen guns and a large quantity of ammunition in 


forgotten in the panic into which the newspapers -y 
public mind.” There was no accusation that was nt aude 
against the Commander-in-Chief, who, declared the upj 
structed public, had no merit save brute courage, And Lon 
Dalhousie sided with the people. He so imperatively demay, 
the recall of Lord Gough that Sir Charles Napier set 
pointed to supersede him. And then by a poetic justice 

the splendid victory of Gujerat, which made the intervene 
of Sir Charles Napier superfluous, and which added the Punjab 
to British India. It was, as Lord Lawrence said, “ag weemala 
a victory as ever smiled upon our arms.” It was planned - 
fought by Lord Gough alone, and to him all the glory is due 
Nor, indeed, could the malice of opponents belittle it, The 
conqueror, however, had fought his last battle, While the 
laurels of victory were still fresh, he laid down his com. 
mand, not without a hint of disgrace; and it is in all 
sincerity that we congratulate Mr. Rait on having at last 
vindicated a career which should never have needed a single 
word of defence. 





NOVELS. 

THE RED LEAGUERS.* 
Mr. Suan Butiock, who has already done good work aga 
delineator of rural life and manners in Ulster, has turned hig 
intimate knowledge of that province to new and sensational 
account in The Red Leaguers, which is nothing more nor legs 
than a picture of Ireland in open rebellion in the near future, 
Yet though the subject is sensational, nothing could be less 
so than the handling: between The Red Leaguers and the 
ordinary “invasion novel” there is the widest of gulfs, Tb 
begin with, instead of trying to give us a general idea of the 
progress of the insurrection or tracing the movements of the 
leaders, he concentrates his entire attention on the operations 
of one small commando in Fermanagh over a limited area, with 
every inch of which he is evidently familiar, and with the aid 
of asketch-map enables his readers to follow every step of 
the way traversed.—The names are obviously disgitised, but 
we gather that the townlands included in the map are on the 
western bank of Lough Erne.—When it is borne in mind that 
in Fermanagh—as in other of the Ulster counties—you have 
Orange alternating with Roman Catholic districts, or sometimes 
enclosed by them, and vice versd, and that even in normal times 
the sectarian cleavage tends to frequent and violent col- 
lisions, it will be easily understood how within the limited area 
chosen by the author this antagonism is capable of intense and 
deadly expression in time of civil war. The principal actors 
on both sides are well known to each other, and their antipathy 
in peace is kindled to fury when the insurrection breaks out. 
To exacerbate matters still further, the protagonists on either 
side are rival suitors for the hand of the same woman, and by 
way of a finishing touch the captain of the insurgent commando 
is a Protestant, and regarded as a renegade as well as traitor 
by the loyalists of the neighbourhood. But although the 
element of romance is introduced early into the narrative—itis 
the rejection of James Shaw by Leah Hynes that finally 
induces him to cast in his lot with the rebels—the heroine's 
decision is so irrevocable as to relegate the love interest to a 
subsidiary position throughout. The book depends for its 
appeal, not on its treatment of the tender passion, but on its 
relentless analysis of some of the least engaging and admirable 
traits of the Irish character as tested in the stress of inter- 
necine conflict. 

The narrative is conducted throughout with a dispassionate 
circumstantiality which is curiously impressive, and the story 
of the opening raid of the Armoy Commando, the fatile 
efforts of the captain to hold his men in check and prevent 
unnecessary bloodshed, the reprisals of the Protestants, and 
the siege of Rhamus Castle is told with a simple directness 
which renders it hard to believe that one is not listening to 
the recital by an eyewitness of events that actually occurred. 
Captain Shaw spares no one, least of all himself. Perhaps 
it may be contended that in him the critic and the man of 
action are blended to an extent difficult to match in real life. 
His patriotism is so constantly hampered and neutralised by 
pessimism and distrust, disillusionment follows so swiftly on 
exultation, that his adoption of the rdle of the soldier of 
fortune is somewhat hard to comprehend. There remains 











the hands of the victors; all this,” says Mr. Rait, “was 





* The Red Leaguers, By Shan F, Bullock, London; Methuen and Co, [66] 
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the motive of wounded pride, the desire to prove himself the 
: man in the sight of the woman whose whole heart is 

«on to his rival, and it is in his unconsciousness of the hope- 
of his efforts that his chief claim to the reader's 
resides. Though the fortune of war for a while is 

we side of the rebels, Shaw himself is captured by his 
st and on his release not only abandons his suit, but takes 
“i active part in reuniting the lovers. The Red Leaguers, in 
fine, is an honest, uncompromising, painfully engrossing book, 
in which the extreme advocates of national aspirations and of 
Protestant ascendency are handled with a merciless im- 
iality which cannot make for the popularity of the novel 


with the majority of Irish readers. 





The Triumph of Mrs. St.George. By Percy White. (Nash. 6s.) 
—Mr. Percy White is always readable, and sometimes very clever 
aswell. The present, however, is one of the occasions on which 
he is only readable,—for it is difficult to feel any very special 
interest in the characters of the story, while the plot is not par- 
ticularly new or absorbing. The hero is as important a person in 
this book as the heroine in “ Vanity Fair,” and though the reader 
feels that he should be very much attached to him, yet somehow 
the gentleman is just not well enough drawn to carry off the 
trying position of being the only attractive person in the story. 
“Mrs, St. George,” the adventuress heroine, is so exactly the 
usual type of repentant adventuresses that she is a bore, not a 
ei-devant siren. However, parts of the book are amusing, and 
that is more than can be said of many novels. 

The French Wife. By Katharine Tynan. (F.V. White. 6s.)— 
This is a semi-political novel, in which there is much talk of a 
certain “Bill” which is to bring peace and happiness to the “ dis- 
thressful counthry.” What “ Bill” this is remains a little obscure, 
—the Home-rule Bill is what first occurs to the reader ; but as the 
Government first goes out on the suggestion of this controversial 
measure, and then comes triumphantly in and passes it, the 
reader concludes that the Hoie-rule Bill is not intended. How- 
ever, Bill or no Bill, there is a vast quantity of good old-fashioned 
love-making in the story, and the end is like that of a comedy in 
which all the couples join hands to bow, and then depart after the 
fall of the curtain to arrange for their immediate marriages. No 
less than three couples are made happy by Katharine Tynan, 
who thus exercises the benevolent privileges of an author more 
frequently than is usual in modern novels. Some people will be 
disappointed at finding that the “ French wife” of the title has 
been dead and buried years before the opening of the story ; but 
if she were not, no wedding-bells could ring for certain people 
two generations after her time, and so we should miss our three 
pleasant couples, a loss which all true sentimentalists would 
think it a thousand pities to incur. 

Miss Caroline. By Theo Douglas. (Edward Arnold. 6s.)— 
“Miss Caroline” is really a very dashing young cavalier who, in 
consequence of a duel (the date of the book seems to be Georgian) 
is in hiding in the house, and costume, of his sister. 
heroine, who tells the story, is really the most interesting person 
in the book, and she very properly and wisely refuses to fall in 
love with “Miss Caroline,’ whose duel, indeed, was not of an 
edifying character. The story is rather pleasant reading, and 
the old-world flavour is cleverly contrived. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


PRACTICAL MOTORING. 

The Modest Man’s Motor. By Major C. G. Matson. (Lawrence 
and Bullen. 3s. 6d.)—Major Matson tells us that the inception of 
his admirable little book, most of which has already appeared in 
the pages of the Badminton Magazine, was due to his reading in 
one of the illustrated papers a statement that “the keeping of a 
motor-car was possible only for the wealthy.” This struck him 
as such an exaggeration that he determined to put some of his 
own experience on paper for the benefit of other persons of 
moderate means who might be deterred from taking up the 
exhilarating sport of motoring, or from making their journeys 
near home with the speed and comparative certainty that the 
motor provides nowadays, by such a fear of the cost. We may 
say at once that we have read nothing better than Major Matson’s 
unpretentious and genial book as a guide to such a man, who is 
not afraid of a little dirty work at times, and proposes himself to 
undertake the greater part of the work which keeping a car in 
good order involves. 
& most interesting story to all who are concerned with the develop- 





ments of motoring, whether they intend to own a car themselves | with considerable rigour, a rigour which would produce some. 
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| 





or not. Incidentally, he covers the ground of pretty well all the 
adventures and excitements that come in the way of the car- 
owner who does not depute the dirty but interesting work of 
cleaning and repairing his car to a hired chauffeur. Major 
Matson’s first car was one of the early low-powered ones of ; 
foreign manufacture—the particular type is not named—carry- | 
ing three persons, with an engine of only 4}-horse power, which, 
nevertheless, ran over twenty miles an hour on the level and 
ascended any possible hill with ease,—a somewhat remarkable per- 
formance for so small an engine, which makes us wish that the 
type of car had been mentioned. “For over a year,” he says, “I 
drove this little car daily in all weathers, mostly taking my wife 
for afternoon excursions round about, but also making a few 
trips of thirty to forty miles to the seaside; and my total ex- 
penses for that period for petrol and lubricating oil were under 
£10. Accumulators were re-charged about every two months at 
a cost of Is. 6d., and that was all. There were no repairs. After 
about two months the exhaust valve required ‘grinding in,” 
which was done with a pinch of emery powder and ten minutes’ 
work with a screwdriver. I never failed to get up any hill I 
came to, and I have constantly been up all the so-called ‘test 
hills’ round about Sevenoaks. I never started for any place and 
failed to reach it, and I never got there without getting comfort 
ably home again.” At the end of sixteen months Major Matson, 
wanting a more powerful car, sold this one for two-thirds of the: 
cost price. This is a remarkable record, showing how useful a 
small car may be to a man who understands.‘t and takes pains 
to get full value out of it by judicious and careful handling. One 
chief point to which the author attributes his immunity from 
trouble is his refusal to have anything to do with pneumatic 
tyres,—a source of trouble and expense, it must be admitted, as 
well as of pleasure. As he points out, pneumatic tyres “are 
quite unnecessary for speeds up to twenty miles an hour, but the 
car must be made for these solid tyres. A frame built up of 
tubes brazed together like a bicycle would not last long on them, 
and the carriage must be properly hung on good springs.” If 
this is adequately done, the running is smooth and satisfactory— 
though never quite equal, we should say, to that of pneumatics— 
and the bugbear of puncturing is obviated, whilst that of dust 
is greatly lessened. Major Matson’s general statement of the 
principles to which a really economical car must conform is full 
of good sense; above all, as he says, it should be “ fool-proof,” 
and avoid all possible complexities, such as the mechanically 
operated inlet valve. We could desire no better or more enter- 
taining handbook for the “modest motorist.” 








We have received a first instalment of six volumes of a now 
collection of popular novels (Eveleigh Nash, 1s. net each) which 
in format is closely modelled on that of the Tauchnitz edition. 
The type and paper are so good that the volumes, issued in @ 
plain paper cover, might well tempt their purchasers to have 
them bound, irrespective of their contents. The novelists so far 


| admitted to the series are of different schools and varying order 
The | 


of merit; it may suffice to mention the names of Joseph Conrad, 
“John Oliver Hobbes,” and Arthur Morrison, represented by 
Almayer’s Folly, The Herb Moon, and The Red Triangle respec- 
tively. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not beew 
reserved for review in other forms.]} 





The Path of Empire. By George Lynch. (Duckworth and Co. 
10s. net.)—The “path of Empire” is the railway, says Mr, 
Lynch ; and he manifestly thinks that the Trans-Siberian line is 
a very important thoroughfare from the Empire point of view. 
Mr. Lynch saw some things, Japanese, Korean, and Russian, at a 
very significant time. He witnessed, for instance, the review of 
the Japanese Fleet; he travelled in Korea; he heard a good deal 
about Russian doings in Manchuria and on the Amur, and he 
travelled home by the Trans-Siberian line. He is a practical 
observer, and his impressions and opinions are worth noting. 
With this we may mention Mr. E. Stanford’s Map of the: 
Seat of War in the Far East (6s., 10s. 6d., 12s. 6d, 14s, 
according to mounting). It is on the scale of twenty-four miles 
to the inch, and is admirably clear. The limits are: Port Arthur 





| and Chinampo (S.), Harbin and the Amur River (N.), Vladivostok 
(E.), Pekin (W.) 


The Century Bible: Kings i. and ii. By John Skinner, D.D. 


His experience is lucidly set out, and makes | (T.C. and E.C. Jack. 2s. 6d. net.)—The two books are dealt with in 


the fashion familiar to readers nowadays. The text is criticised 
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strange results if applied to other histories. If the story of the 
siege of Plataea, as Thucydides tells it, were found in the Old 
Testament, to what a destructive criticism would it be subjected! 
Frankly, it is an impossible narrative, and yet, if we have to give 
it up, considering that the most exact of historians probably 
heard it.from’men who had borne a part in it, what will remain 
of ancient history? Still, a great deal of what Professor Skinner 
says is perfectly just, and no onecan read his commentary without 
greatly increasing his knowledge of the subject. 


Three Years in the Klondyke. By J. Lynch. (E. Arnold. 
12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Lynch draws a vivid picture of the gold region 
of the far North-West. Some of the colours are very lurid indeed; 
man does not show to advantage, for the most part, in such 
places, and woman, certainly, shows to less. Of course, there are 
exceptions in both.cases: the “comely, healthy young. woman 
from Oregon” who is described on p. 161 is an example; but our 
lady readers would be aghast at her experiences. Talk of over- 
crowding, indeod! As a record of mining work and its rewards 
the book is very interesting. Money was to be made, and made 
in plenty; but it was not to be-picked up, except, of course, by 
those lucky strokes which happen in goldfields as they happen 
everywhere. A man who could and would work hard could make 
a very good living, even if he never went near the gold drift. 
Seven dollars a day, for instance, was paid for lumbering. Asa 
man could live for less than half this at an hotel, he might lay by 
more than £100 in the winter months; but then he had to work 
hard ten hours a day in a temperature that showed not un- 
frequently —50° (Fahr.) Among the entertaining descriptions of 
the book is that of Captain Starnes, who acted as Judge at Dawson 
City. His dealing with an old comrade who ventured to presume 
on old acquaintance it is a treat to read. It was indeed a case 
of haec Rhadamanthus habet durissima regna. And what, to 
give another aspect of affairs, do our readers say to a charity 
bazaar which realised twelve thousand dollars net ? 


Views of Life (of a Lesser Man). By Caroline Gearey. 
{Henry J.Drane. 1s.6d. net.) —Mrs. Gearey follows up her humble 
description of herself by the modest confession that some of her 
stories may be “condemned as chestnuts.” To fill even the 
smallest sized volume with good things that no reader had seen 
before would “pass the wit of man”; but it may fairly be said 
that quite a-large proportion of the anecdotes with which Mrs. 
Gearey illustrates her collection of proverbs—this is the plan of 
the book—are absolutely or comparatively new. Under one or | 
other of these categories may be ranged the medical student who, 
carried away by the pathetic delivery of—“ Poison, I see, hath 
been his timeless end,” exclaimed: “He need not die, Juliet, if you 
can hold him up till I can get a stomach-pump”; the American 
child who declared that she wanted a divorce from her papa and 
mamma ; the English boy who said to a father who was wont to 
pray earnestly that the wants of the needy might be supplied, 
‘but never opened his hand, “I wish I had all your money, father,” 
and explained: “I would answer all your prayers for you”; 
another boy, Yankee this time, who, reproved for flying a kite on 
Sundays, replied : “ Wal, it’s made of the Christian Weekly, and 
the whole of the tail is tracts.” (Even thus the writer of this 
notice was asked to write an account of cricketing clergymen for 
a Sunday magazine.) The reader will see that he will get in this 
volume some wit, and he may be assured that he will also find 
some wisdom. 


In the series of “ Byzantine Texts” (Methuen and Co.), edited 
by Professor J. B. Bury, we have The Chronicle of Morea, edited 
by John Schmitt, Ph.D. (15s. net). The sub-title describing the 
contents of the Chronicle runs thus: “A History in Political 
Verse Relating the Establishment of Feudalism in Greece by the 
Franks in the Thirteenth Century.” It is somewhat ungracious 
to criticise the product of unsparing and disinterested labour ; 
but we cannot help wishing that less pains had been spent on the 
textual criticism, and more on the interpretation of the original. 
‘Two texts are printed on opposite pages. If only Professor 
Schmitt had given us one text and a translation! He has sup- 
plied us indeed with a glossary, but even with this help the 
Chronicle is not easy reading. Here are three lines, which we 
have chosen as particularly easy :— 

. “Evraira émapuxddecay éxeivor of 560 Kdvta 

duoiws Kal tAAo Erepot, mpwrar Tav weAcyplywy 

éxeivoy Toy mioctp Tkeppl v' aré€AOn ordy papKecn.” 
xdvrot = comtes; medeyplvo. = pilgrims; wuicép is a title of honour; 
orov = es roy; and papxé(n = marchese. Between nine and ten 
thousand lines of this are a formidable undertaking for the 
average reader, even though he is told that it is “indispensable 
for the comprehension of the history, customs, and language of 








mediaeval Greece.” ‘The editor gives good reason for the belief 





that the author was a contemporary of the ovints ‘uhm 
describes; other interesting details are given in hig ] . 
introduction. We only wish that he could have made the book 

little easier for the unlearned. , 


Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates. (Ward, Lock, and Co, 215 25s 
and 31s. 6d.)—A single volume, even though it contains close t ‘ 
fifteen hundred pages, seems to make a large pretension mre 
claims to “contain the history of the world to the end of 1903” 
But Haydn's Dictionary is so complete, was so carefully constructeg 
at first, and has been so well kept up to date that a little self. 
assertion is justified. Every one who has to write on topics of 
the day. must have experienced its usefulness, especially in that 
region which regular histories do not take in. The volume now 
before us seems fully equal to the tradition of the work. It even 
goes beyond the promise of the sub-title, recording as it does 
such recent events as the condemnation and suicide of Whitaker 
Wright (January 26th); the fire in the Turin Library (Janu. 
ary 25th); and the first Report of the War Office Committeg 
(January 30th). 


New Eprrions.—In the “Flowers of Parnassus” (John Lane, 
1s.), Wordsworth’s Grave, by William Watson.—In tho 
“World’s Classics” (Grant Richards, 1s. net), Aylwin, by 
Theodore Watts-Dunton. It may be, perhaps, a little soon to 
make this supremely important choice, but in any case a neat 
little edition of Aylwin for a shilling is distinctly a bargain, 
—tThe Stage Shakespeare. (W. Collins. 1s. per vol.)—Six Plays, 
with Illustrations, Introductions, Stage History, and Glossary, 
neatly bound and clearly printed, a most desirable possession, 
Coridon’s Song, and otker Verses. Illustrated by Hugh 
Thomson. (Macmillan and Co. 2s.)—A pretty little volume, 
with abundance of excellent illustrations——In the “Red 
Letter Library” (Blackie and Son, 2s. 6d. net), Confessions 
of an English Opium-Eater, by Thomas de Quincey, with Intro. 
duction by Charles Whibley. The introduction is admir. 
able, but we observe that Mr. Whibley leaves the question of 
de Quincey’s veracity untouched. Some people say that the 
opium habit was, in his hands, the occasion, and not the cause, of 
these lurid imaginings, that he invented these things in cold 
blood, so to speak, as a man for a purpose may feign drunkenness, 
—tTennyson’s Poems, 1830-1859 (G. Newnes, 3s. 6d. net), in the 
series of “ Thin-Paper Classics.” Life and Times of Savonarolg. 
By Professor Villari. (T. Fisher Unwin. * 2s. 6d. net.)—We may 
repeat, while pointing to the very low price at which this “com- 
plete popular edition” is sold, what we said of the book some 
time ago,— the most interesting religious biography that we know 
of in modern times.” 














(For Publications of the Week, see page 502.) 


LIBERTY CRETONNES 


AND CHINTZES 
IN NEW AND STANDARD DESIGNS 
AND COLOURINGS. FOR DRAPERIES, 
FURNITURE COVERINGS & CURTAINS. 
7d. to 3s.6d. per yard. Patterns post-free. 


f REGENT ST., 
LIBERTY & CO. (crsrtistic Wares & Fabrics) LONDON. 
O S L CE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
£36 7s. 6d. per annum 


will, at Age 35, purchase a 
5 per cent. GOLD BOND POLICY, 
Whole Life Plan, for £1,000. 
Upon which Taz Murua Lire guarantees to pay at death of the insured, 
5 PER CENT. INTEREST FOR 20 YEARS, 
or £50 per annum; and £1,000 at end of 20 years; 
or, the £1,000 Bond may be surrendered for £1,305. 


Valuable Options available to the Insured if he survives 20 years. 

















For Particulars apply to— 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. — 
Established 1843. R. A. McCURDY, President 
Head Office for the United Kingdom: 


16, 17, 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C, HALDEMAN, General Manager. 
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ACCIDENTS 
OF ALL KINDS, 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
(Small Poz, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, Appendicitis, £c.) 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 


Established 1849. Claims Paid, £4.600,000. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


BROWNING’S 


NDENCE SYSTEM OF SUITING THE 
— SIGHT IS INVALUABLE 


where a personal visit cannot be made. Write for particulars to 


JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 
Nors New AppRress—78 (late 683) STRAND, LONDON. 


and how to Preserve them, by Jou Browne, F.R.M.LS., F.B.A.S. 
18th Edition, post-free, 1s., from above. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


FOR THE TEETH. 





OUR EYES, 





Whitens the Teeth. 

Prevents Decay 

Sweetens the Breath. 2/9. i 

Sold by Stores, Chemists, and ROWLAND’S, 67 Hattox 


Garpen, Lonpon, 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 
FIRE. LIFE, SEA, GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 





INCORPORATED A.D, 1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 





Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 





In the Kitchen 


LEM CO 
LEM CO 
LEM CO 


means less 
expense 
and 


finer fare. 


("* Lemco” is the only genuine Liebig Company's Extract.) 





THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
THE WORLD. 


1, North John St., LIVERPOOL. 
28, Lombard St., LONDON. 


ROYAL 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
FIRE. LIFE. 





Head 
Offices 


TOTAL FUNDS over £12,000,000. 











Prepared from the 
finest selected Cocoa 
with the natural 
flavour preserved 


It is far and away the 
most nutritious 
beverage you can take for 
breakfast and supper. 


The Original Cocoa. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


Grateful and Comforting. 


EPPS’S COCOA 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EC, 


EstasiishEep 1824, 


Capital—5} Millions Sterling. ,_ Invested od Funds—10} Millions Sterling 
DIRECTORS, 
The Right Hon. LORD BOTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0., Chairman, 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, John | pg ‘Hale, Esq. 


F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, E 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred 2 Esq., M. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, sa, 


Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 

Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. om Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 

Francis William Buxton, Esq, Bek Colin Smith, Esq. 

John Cator, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 

Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Lieut. -Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing. 

Col. the Hon. Everard G. Dig by. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 

er Sir Arthur Ellis, ‘G. % V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.B. 
Cc 


AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 











FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold aud Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
sa Whole World and Indisputable. Special Policies to cover Death 

uties, _ 

Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 
of business. 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application te BOBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


“DRINK MONTE FIANO.” 
WHY? 


Because it is PURE. ‘“‘A Pure Wixe.”—Florence Commune Sanitary Dept. 
“TI have submitted a sample of Monte Fiano to careful analysis. It is 

an excellent wiue absolutely free from adulterants, and is equal to 
the best Clarets and Burgundies of France.”—A. B. Griffiths, #h.D., 
&c., Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 

Because it is GOOD. “Very good dinner wine.”—Strathmore (Earl of). 

Because it is CHEAP. “A better wine at the price I have never tasted.”—P, S, 

Because it NEVER PALLS. ‘The Earl of *** now drinks no other.” 

Because it will IMPROVE by keeping. ‘About ten years ago I bought a few 
flasks of Monte Fiano. It is now excellent,”—Z, N. 


MONTE FIANO CASTELLO, a Superior Burgundy: 
22s. per dozen bottles, 13s. per “dozen half-bottles. 


MONTE FIANO, an Excellent Dinner Wine: 
18s. per dozen bottles, 10s. 6d. per dozen half-bottles. 


Grown and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, Fiesole. 
London Agents: MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St. 
*,* Who will send Price Lists and Samples free on application. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most 
perfect Food and Stimulant, and any addition 
of either Albumen or Chemicals would only 
lessen its value—Vide Works by Drs, TREVES, 
HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 


GLOVES. 

















Every Pair Guaranteed. 


KID and SUEDE. French makes, perfect cut and 
finish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 
buttons, 

Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 


1s. 11d., post-free.) 
(Sample pair, 


GLOVES. 
aoves. 273, 52°" == 


DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, Wiamore Street, W. 


BY SPECIAL /DENT'S WATCHES & CLOGKS 


APPOINTMENT | ii Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & Co. 3 
| Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mar 

TO THE KING. | yew ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ns on 

| application, 


E. DENT and CO, Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C. 


HAMPTONS 
REMOVALS ano 
WAREHOUSING 


Department affords absolutely 
Competitive Estimates unrivalled advantages at the 
Sree of charge. lowest rates in London. 

FOR FULL PARTICULARS OF THESE ADVANTAGES SEE 


HAMPTON S 


Booklet ** Removals and Warehousing,” sent free. 
PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W. 
DEPOSITORIES :—Queeu’s Road, Battersea Park, S.W. 





®RADE-MART- 





Hamptons send their 
Estimator and submit 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
a el 

Adams (A. H.)j, Tussock Land: a Romance, Cr 8V0 wssscsssereeseeeees(UDWin) 6/0 
Askew (A. and C.), The Shulamite: a Novel, er 8vo ...... (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Barrington (M.), The King’s Fool: a Romance, er 8vo...... (W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Barry (W.), Cardinal Newman, cr 8VO...............+++-..(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Brady (C. T.), A Little Traitor to the South, cr 8vo...............(Macmillan) 6/0 
Burton (J. B.), A Dead Reckoning: a Novel, cr 8vo............(F. V. White) 6/0 
Calderon (G.), Dwala: a Romance, cr 8V0...........0.ssse+ee+++-(Smith & Elder) 3/6 
Campbell (F. W. G.), San Francisco, and other Poems ...(Gay & ae net 3/0 





Chesterton (G. K.), The Napoleon of Notting Hill, cr F V0. (Lane) 6/0 
Clifton College Twenty-five Years Ago, cr 8vo... F. E. ‘Bobinson) net 7/ 
Cotes (Mrs. E.), The Imperialist : a Novel, cr BO seen (Constable) 6/0 
aed (E. E.), Seeking the Kingdom, cr 8V0.........000 (Macmillan) net 6/6 
poe (W.), Love Among the Ruins, Cr 8V0  ..........ccseseeeceeeee (Richards) 6/0 
olinari (G.), The Society of To-morrow, Cr 8V0..........ssseeceeees (Unwin) 6/0 


Damulle (B.), Elements of French Pronunciation, i2mo ......... (Dent) net 2/6 
dwards (C.), The Hammurabi Code and the Sinaitic eee cr 8vo 


Watts) net 2/6 

Egan (P.), The Life of an Actor, 12mo ....... _(Mstheee) net 4/6 
Falconer (H.), The Maid of Shulam, er 8 
Finnemore (E. P.), Tally, er 8vo..... 
Fisher {$") One London Season, cr 
Fisher (J. H.), Ophthalmological Anatomy, 
Gaulot (P.), A Conspiracy under the Terror, cr 8v: .(Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
George (C.), The Rise of British West Africa, 8vo... ..(Houlston) net 12/ 0 
Gilman (C. P.), The Home: its Workand ~<a cr 8vo (Heinemann) net 5/0 
Gridley (C. O.), Ivy Leaves: Poems, cr 8vo.. nepeneen vane . (Everett) 3/6 
Gwynn (8.), Fishing Holidays, er ens icici ttt ct .{(Macmillan) net 7/6 
Haldane (H. B.), The Pathway to Reality: Stage II., 8vo...(J. Murray) net 10/6 
Hartleben (O. E. ), Love’s Carnival: a Play, cr 8vo ........ .(Heinemann) 2/6 
Heddle (E. F.), The Town's Verdict, cr 8v0.. ..........csseccsssssseeeeeees (Blackie) 6/0 
Henderson (H. F.), The Eye- Witnesses of Christ, and other Essays, cr 8vo 

Stockwell) net 2/6 
Hichens (R.), The Woman with the “gece cr soaps ssssseeseeeeee( Methuen) 6/0 
Hobson (A.), In Old Alabama, cr 8vo ...... senses (Richards) 6/0 
peaking Oi, th), SOMA BURT OP BVO, 5.005c0ccarsssecccscnonseoscnavesse (Partridge) 3/6 
Sonarte Se G.). The Penetration of Arabia, 8vo ...... (Lawrence & Bullen) 7/6 
Holmes (RB. 8.), History of Yorkshire County Cricket, 1833-1903, 8vo 

(Constable) net 5/0 
How to Deal with your Taxes, by an Expert in Tax Law, cr 8vo (Richards) 3/6 
Jackson (W.), Text Book of Ceramic eee o 2mo.. mee net 3/6 

















Knackfuss (H.), Rubens, imp 8Vo0 ............44 eee ..(Grevel) net 4/0 
Lampkin (N. iy Mrs. Waterman, UE IOs cvinsnerssnsgnacbsompestantntinucisncires (Drane) 6/0 
Lanark (H. M. L.), The Rough Torrent of Occasion, cr 8v0 nckeen (Greening) 6/0 


Le Queux (Ww. ), As We Forgave Them, Cr 80 .......ccccsccesesees (F. V. White) 6/0 
Liberal View (The), by various Authors, cr 8vo ...(P. 8, King) net 2/6 
Btndany (71.), Gypey Oy, CPSVO.... ..cecasscoesssceeccnscvensssnsesovgseee (C. H. Kelly) 3/6 
Macdonald (G.), The Tree in the Midst, 8vo ...(Hodder & Stoughton) net 10/6 
Mitchell (C.), The Commission of H.M.S. Renown (Westminster Press) net 4/0 
Newbolt (W.C. E.), Prayers, Psalms, and Lections for the Household, 








TI. cndatisinnininecsciipinkinnapaie widivbnsbenvneinens snuungubdesneiaelaseinnert a oe = ee 
Ogg o -- , The Opening of the Mississippi, er 8y0..... wae oy net 8/6 
Penny (F. i), The Sanyasi, cr 8V0...........0s0008 we sonatecen ees (Chatto & Windus) ri 
Pollard (B. ), 


Greuze and Boucher, 160 .........cesccsesseeeees er net 
Purser (W. E.), Palmerin of England, er 8vo .. bene een net 1016 
Rhys (G.), The Prince of Lisnover, cr 8vo ..... iva ..(Methuen) 
Russell (G. W. E.), Matthew Arnold, cr 8vo ......... (Hodder & ‘Stonghton) 3/8 
Stubbs (W.), Visitation Charges delivered at Chester and Oxford, 8vo 


(Longmans) net 7/6 
Sverdrup (0.), New Land, 2 vols. 8vo .... ..(Longmans) net 36/0 
Thatcher (A. G. H.), Scaffolding, cr 8vo .(Batsford) net 5/0 
Ward (F. W. O.), The Prisoner of Love, 18 .(Richards) net 3/6 
Ware (F. M.), Driving, imp 8VO  .............eese000 Heinemann) net 36/0 
Watkinson (W. L.), The Education of the Hea .(C. H. Kelly) 3/6 
Wiseman (N.), The Messages of Christ, er 8vo .. 


eee 








..(Stockwell) net 2) 6 
Women in the Printing Trades, by various Authors, 8v0.. a . 8. King) net 10/6 

Wright (J.), Philomelodies and Shards of Song, 4to......... (Gay & Bird) net 3/6 
Wylarde (D.), Uriah the Hittite: a Novel, cr 8vo ...,............(Heinemann) 6/0 








NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The SENATE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the POST of SECRETARY 
to the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR. Salary £200. Particulars may be had on 


application, . 
ARTHUR W. RUCKER, 
University of London, Principal, 
South Kensington, S.W., 
March 2ist, 1904. 


IBRARIAN TO THE SOCIETY OF WRITERS 
TO HIS MAJESTY’S SIGNET. 


The Offte of LIBRARIAN to the SOCIETY OF WRITERS TO HIS 
MAJESTY’S SIGNET, recently held by the late TMOMAS GRAVES LAW, 
LL.D., bein now vacant, applications for the Office, accompanied by twenty- 
five copies 0} testimonials, may be made, on or before May Ist next, to JOHN 
MILLIGAN, Writer to the Signet, 15 York Place, Edinburgh, Clerk to the 
Society, frem whom any further information may be obtained. 

March 22nd, 1004 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The LECTURESHIP in LATIN will be VACANT at the end of this 
Session.—Applications must be sent by May 14th to the SECRETARY of the 
College, from whom all information may be obtained. 

H. WALTON, Secretary. 


LADY (Daughter of a Clergyman), experienced House- 
keeper, Amanuensis, and Needlewoman, strong and active, speaks 
French re Pg DESIRES the POSITION of COMPANION or HOUSE- 
KEEPER. Could be very useful to any one travelling. Pg £1 per week.— 
Apply direct (no agency), ‘‘ PERUSAL,” c/o Mr. Rundle, 28 St. Swithin’s 
Lane, E.C. 


AKE DISTRICT.—TO LET, FURNISHED, by month 

or longer, EMERALD BANK, 4 miles from Keswick, 4 from Butter- 

mere, 1} from Derwentwater, in hes art of district. Stands in its own grounds ; 

500 ft. above sea.—Full particulars from A, K. COOK, Southgate Hill, 
Winchester. 


HE Greater Part of an OLD-FASHIONED HOUSE, 
looking over Ravenscourt Park, TO LET, Three minutes from District 
Line; electric light; shady garden with a mulberry tree; cycle house; 
a _ £80 a year.—Apply by letter, “D.,” care of of Streets, 8 Serel 
Street, 


ANTED at once, TUTOR, APRIL to JUNE, for 
Rugby Entrance Exam.—Apply, ‘‘PENDENNIS,” Jurrold’s 























a 
Terms of Subscription, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


—_—__—- 
Half- 
Including postage to any part of the Unitea Yearly. Yearly. 
RIMAGE oc ce rseseessccnyescescoveccsecené Ge 6....014 3.6007 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
Chind, GC. .sesesecsecereseceecsereceeeee 112 6....016 8.,..9 83 


emma esaceen 


— 
UYS HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The SUMMER SESSION WILL BEGIN on MAY 2nd, and Students 
entering will be eligible to compete for Entrance Scholarships of the conten 
value of £360 in the folowing September, as well as for the numerous Medak 
Scholarships, and Prizes awarded during the period of Studentship, 4 
Governors have opened an Additional 50 Beds on the Medical side cn 
“— H 1A; t' both ” 

The numerous Hospital Appointments in special and gen 
ments are open to Btudents without charge, he the holies of Ret 
a are provided with board and lodging. t 

Dental School provides the full Gussionlam, required for the LDS, 








Engiend, 
A Handbook of Information for those about to enter the Medical Profegsia 

will be forwarded on application. . 
For Prospectus of the School, containing full particulars as to Fees, Coursg 

of Study advised, Regulations for "Residents in the College, &c., apply pervonalle 

or by letter to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, 8. E. y 


Gt. THOMAS’ Ss HOSPITAL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, S 
A SCHOOL OF THE WNIVERSITY OL “LONDON. 


The SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on APRIL 21, except for those 
taking Prelim. Science Classes ; for them the session begins on May lst, 
ect? Hospital occupies one "of the finest sites in London, and containg 

2 beds, 

Twenty-six Entrance and other Scholarships and Prizes, of the value of 
more than £500, are offered for competition each year. 

Upwards of 60 resident and other appointments are open to students after 
qualification, 

A Students’ Club forms part of the Medical School buildings; and the 
athletic ground, nine acres in extent, situated at Chiswick, can be reached in 
40 minutes from the hospital. 

A Prospectus, | containing full particulars, may be obtained from the Medical 


Secretary, Mr. G. Rendle. 
H. G. TURNEY, M.A., M.D.Oxon, Dean 


St MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 











The SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on MAY 2nd. 

The Medical School provides complete courses of instruction for the 
Medical Degrees of the Universities of London, Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Durham ; for the Diplomas of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons; 
and for the Government Medical Services. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, value £145 
to £52 10s, COMPETED for in SEPTEMBER. Students entering in May 
are eligible. 

Handbook of Curriculum on application to the DEAN, 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN. (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Eleven Entrance Scholarships, from £75 
to £35, and several Bursaries of £30, tenable for three years, at the College, 
will be awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from June 27th to 
July 2nd,1904. Names must be entered before June lst. The College prepares 
Students for London Degrees, and also for Oxford Honour Examinations, 
Inclusive fee, £90 a year.—For forms of entry and further particulars apply to 
the SECRETARY, P ae Holloway College, Englefield Green 8.0., Surrey, 


FRANCES MARY BUSS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 

ORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 

SANDALL ROAD, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Mrs. BRYANT, D.Sc. 

School fees per term, £5 19s., £6 6s., or £7 7s., according to age. Scholar. 
ships are awarded annually to the value of about £300. There are three Boarding: 
houses —_ oved by the Governors from fees from 51 to 70 guineas per annum. 
The SUMMER TERM commences on MAY 5th, 1904,—For all particulars 
apply to the SECRETARY. 


N ISS SAXTON WINTER (formerly Governess of 

H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 
and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 
LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts, Special advan- 
tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature. Lessons in riding, fencing, 
swimming. Field for sports. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildimgs. Gymmasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Games, Swim- 
ming.—For IlUustrated Prospectus and List of Successes apply PRINCIPAL. 


ADY, with two little Girls, WISHES CARE of ONE or 

TWO CHILDREN over four. Suburb of Edinburgh; very healthy; 
greatest care given; good education.—Particulars from Mrs, STEELL, Craig: 
crook Road, Blackhall, Edinburgh, 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Under a Council 
of Management. Head-Mistress, Miss JANSON. Pupils are repared 
for all the Public Examinations. Swedish drill; Kindergarten and Proper 
tory Department for Boys and Girls under seven. Hockey field. Boaders 
taken by the Head-Mistress.—For prospectus apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.— Scholarship Examination, 

June 7th, 8th, and 9th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year) ; six of £50; 
and six or more of £30 per annum. Council nominations, value £12 per annum, 
may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain a Scholarship,—For 
particulars apply to the HEAD- MASTER or SECRETARY. 


ae SOCIETY OF AUTHORS 
(INCORPORATED), 

39 OLD QUEEN STREET, STOREY’S GATE, 8.W. 
PUBLISHERS AND LITERARY AGENTS.—Authors are recommended 
before dealing with any Publisher or Literary Agent to refer to the Society for 
information. Authors are also recommended not to sign any Agreement on 
the advice of a Literary Agent alone. All Agreements should be submitted 
to the Society of Authors for advice, 





























Library, Norwic 


@. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 
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ROH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


0 HU 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
Recognised by Government as a Training Oollege for Secondary Teachers. 
ESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 
A BESIDEN OMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 
ared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers’ 
Seudente The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with tkat of 
Dies of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 
om. ive).—For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, apply to the 
(oecipal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH, 








SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fre £100). 
(PARKSTONE, DORSET.) 


new Ladies’ School where the aim is to give a liberal and practical 

PP gah the care of fully qualified and trained teachers. 
The Head-Mistress will be pleased to send a Prospectus to all inquirers, 
and to give personal attention and advice in every case calling for special 


consideration. 


UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fun £40-45). 
(ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA) 


Uplands School offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern and 
practical education (including French and German) to the daughters of clergy 
and other professional men. : 

The Head-Mistress will be pleased to send Prospectus to all inquirers, 
and to give personal attention and advice in every case calling for special 


consideration. 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir W. MATHER, M.P. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Exemina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations, TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students.—Prospect may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 


\HE HABERDASHERS’ ASKES SCHOOL, 
CREFFIELD ROAD, ACTON. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. A. GILLIGAND, M.A, 
The School will Reopen April 6th. 

NEW TERM BEGINS APRIL 12th. Entrance Examination, April 11th, 
at 9.30. Valuable Scholarships and leaving Exhibitions.—For Prospectus, 
apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS at the School, or to the CLERK to the 
School Governors, Askes School for Girls, Hatcham, 8.E. 


MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 

e RECOGNISED 4 the BOARD of EDUCATION as a TRAINING 

COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Boarding and Day Schools; 

Kindergarten. Visitor—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. 

Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College, Boarding Fees, tv gs. a year. 
~iaey PRINCIPAL, 


MARY’S LODGE, 34 WARRINGTON CRES- 
e CENT, W.—_BOARDING HOUSE for GIRLS for 8. Mary’s College ; 
excellent garden.—Full particulars from PRINCIPAL. 


CHOOL FOR GIRLS, HILL BROW, HEMEL HEMP- 
STEAD, HERTS. A small School particularly adapted for Girls whose 
Parents are Abroad. Principal—Miss WHITE. Prospectusand full particulars 
on application.—Reference kindly permitted to Perey Christopherson, Esq., 
M.A., Lockers Park, Hemel Hempstead; Mrs. H. M. Draper, 74a Lexham 
Gardens, Kensington, W. 


EASIDE.—PARENTS GOING ABROAD & OTHERS. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Separate department for little boys. 
Delicate, backward, and little children receive great care. Thorough educa- 
tion—Mr, and Mrs. SPARKE, Glencoil, Deal. 


AMPDEN HILL, KENSINGTON, W.—Miss M. and 
Miss S. H. MONYPENNY continue to RECEIVE PUPILS and 
STUDENTS at SOBSERVATORY GARDENS, W. Individual care; coaching 
when required ; great advantages for English and for Languages, &c.; modern 
and Continental methods ; field for games. Prospectus and references given. 


IRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL COMPANY.— 

WIMBLEDON HIGH SCHOOL, MANSEL ROAD, WIMBLEDON, 8. W. 
—Head-Mistress, Miss HASTINGS. Boarding-House licensed hy the Council : 
“Malvern,” Raymond Road, Wimbledon (close to the School) ; House-Mistress, 
Mrs. HUXHAM. The SUMMER TERM BEGINS on MAY 4th. 


ARGATE, CLIFTONVILLE, s. MARTIN’S, 

EASTERN ESPLANADE.—High-Class Boarding School for Girls. 

Beautiful premises facing sea. Accomplished staff. Junior Department. 
Tennis, swimming, riding. Moderate fees. 



































T MONICA’S, 
TADWORTH, SURREY. 
TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 
Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London, 
Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduatesand L 
Specialists on Lecture System, carefully graded with special regard to needs 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 
school. Excellent opportunities for elder girls to —- in Languages, 
History, Literature, Music, and Art, or to prepare for a University career. 
Fees from 100 guineas per annum. 
Principat: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 4rz. 


ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
St: LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 


(ST. KATHARINES), ST. ANDREWS, 

There are boarding-houses in connection with the School, and special 
cemgneeente are made for the entire charge of children from India and the 
olonies. 

Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


UDOR H LL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 

(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education, Professors H. G. Szeter, F.B.S., J. CaurTox 
Couuins, M.A.. H. E. Matpen, M.A., W. Rrppmann, M.A., G. Garcta, B.C.M., 
G. Prapgav (Paris Conservatoire), P. Storvine (Leipsic), A. P. Huavenet, 
Terrick Wiiiams, C. Jerram, M.A., C. Bouvier, &. Large Resident 
Staff of highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, 
tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. Grounds over 4 acres. Large gymnasium. 
Special attention to health. Matron, trained nurse.—Prospectus on application. 








For girls from seven years of age. 








OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


LIFTON, GLOS.—ST. HELENS. sag s: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College, Camb.) and Miss PUTTER. A limited 
number of Girls received to Board and Educate. Situated in highest and 
healthiest position. Extensive grounds. Cricket, tennis and hockey, Bad- 
minton, cycling, riding, swimming; outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. 
Special attention paid to Music, Drawing and Paintiag. Courses of Lessons on 
Cookery, Art Needlework, Woodcarving, &c., are given.—Illustrated Prospectus 
and References on application, 


pe a atl HOUSE, Richmond Hill, Surrey.—High-class 
Girls’ School. Estab. 35years. Good Masters; Oxford Exams.; riding, 
swimming, hockey, tennis. Beautiful house; perfect sanitation ; home comforts. 


ASTBOURNE. — GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 

SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 

for Music and Modern Languages. The house is beautifully situated in its own 

grounds, near the sea and downs. Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views or application to the PRINCIPAL. 


T. MICHAEL’S HALL, HOVE, SUSSEX.—HIGH- 
kK) CLASS RESIDENT SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Recognised by Board of 
Education. Principal, Miss Ida Farnell (formerly of Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford; First-class University Honours). Highly qualified staff. London 
masters. Special attention paid to Music and Modern Languages. Large weekly 
Orchestra. Modern premises built for school. Single bedrooms. Large 
class-rooms. Hockey-field and tennis-courts surrounding house. Riding, 
swimming, &c. Careof health, No over-pressure.—Prospectus on application. 


OLKESTONE HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR THE 
DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 


For Particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER of HARROW, to whom 
reference is kindly permitted. 























ICHMOND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, YORKSHIRE. 
Recognised by Board of Education. 
Principal: Miss HUDDLESTUONE. 
Fees 50 guineas for i under 14, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS APRIL 26th. 


OLKESTONE.—Superior HOME SCHOOL for YOUNG 
GENTLEWOMEN. Large detached house, airy bright rooms. Facilities 

for outdoor games. Excellent tuition. Foreign Governesses and Visiting Pro- 
fessors. Refined comforts and personal care, Special treatment for delicate girls, 
sea bathing, &c. Prospectus on application.—Miss ADOLPHUS, Augusta Gdns. 





LAVERTON, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good School 
\/ for Daughters of Gentlemen. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. Home 
life. Refs. kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, Lady Robert Cecil, 
the Hon. D’Arcy Lambton, Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, &c.— 
Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


T. RONANS SCHOOL for GIRLS, HADLEY WOOD, 
MIDDLESEX (10} miles from London).—Beautiful and healthy neighbour- 
hood. Gymnasium, hockey field, games. Principals—Miss LEDWARD, M.A., 
Owens College; Miss SHORE, Historical Tripos, Newnham College; Miss 
B. SHORE, Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos, Girton College. 


RIVATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Aim: To educate for home and social life. Motto: “To 

follow right.” Curriculum: On modern lines with a view to cultivate self- 

resource. Gymnasium, garden, field. Reference kindly permitted to the Dean 
of Norwich.—Address, “ L.,’’ Edgehill, Sydenham, Kent. 


ORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A., 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Simpson (House Mistress), Miss E. C. Roper, 
MLA. London, and Miss E. de Foubert, B.A. London, with a competent Statt 
of Visiting and Resident Mistresses,—Particulars from Miss E.H. WHISHAW. 














ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E, M, 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, POLMONT, 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. 
First-rate Modern Education for Girls. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSHX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others. 


LEMENTARY TEACHING for LADIES.—FOUR 

GIRLS who wish to take up Elementary Teaching can be RECEIVED 

on reduced terms in a recoguised SECONDARY SCHOOL, and prepared for 

a Qualifying Examination. Full share of school lifeand games. Live in Head- 

Mistress's House. COURSE BEGINS in MAY.—Full particulars on appli- 
cation to Box 21, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.c. 
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NIVERSITY OF DURHAM 


‘or Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
spp to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
*s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students, 


|S aptreadienngt Ht, Ae OF DUREAHAYM. 
, DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 

For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
ol Women's Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 











RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint-.Board. 

moony locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


T. AIDAN’S SCHOOL, Lyndale House, Winchmore Hill. 
Large country house in beautiful grounds, only 9 miles from town, 
Excellent physical training and games. Sound and liberal education. University 
examination and inspection. Principals: Miss MARIAN GREEN, formerly 
Head of the High School, Blackburn, and Miss PHILIPPI BRIDGES. 


Ho SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 


Miss ABBOTT, S. HILDA’S, FOLKESTONE, 
Inclusive terms, £75 a year, 
Reference: Miss Soulsby, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


ASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—High- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey. &c. 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 
Mr. LANGDON-DAVIES and Mr. OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 
yg BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near London, 
olf, &c. 


ew a 423 2 3° £ 8i @ B. 


Messrs. RANSOM and WYNNE, 18 Craven Terrace, Lancaster Gate, 
hold Classes (limited to four Pupils) for Army, Civil Service, University, and 
Scientific Examinations. Chemical laboratory. Terms moderate. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1904.—One 

of £70 per annum, Two of £50, and Minor Scholarships. Examination 

J nt 26th and 27th. Leaving Scholarships to the Universities,—For particulars 
apply to SECRETARY, Brighton College. 


LSTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS.—The 
Rev. J. A. S. PAGET MOFFATT, M.A. Oxon., RECEIVES about a 
dozen BOYS between the ages of 8 and 14 to prepare for the Public Schools and 
the Royal Navy ; individual tuition ; very successful. Delightful country home ; 
large grounds for games, &c,; ponies for riding.—Particulars on application. 


ADLEY COLLEGE—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 

for COMPETITION in JULY. One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be 

offered in the first instance for boys intended for the Army Class,—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 


AN UNSECTARIAN PUBLIC SCHOOL. NEXT TERM OPENS 
MAY 5th, 1904. Admission Examination, March 29th.—For particulars, 
apply HEAD-MASTER. 


ING’S : SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£355-£10) on JULY 6th to 8th. 

Boys pe! the School in May are eligible, as others. Special Classes for 

» NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 

Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 
Governors:. The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site, Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields, Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. I’. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 
EYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE.—Public 
School for Professional Classes, Clergy, Officers, Barristers, &c., con- 
ducted on Church of England principles. Best Secular Education. Junior 
House recently opened. Governors: EK. S. Hanbury, Hsq. (Chairman), Bishops 
of Durham and Liverpool, Deans of Canterbury and Peterborough, Prebendary 
Webb-Peploe, and others.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 


| geen COLLEGE.—Public School Training for all 












































Professions. House system. Separate Junior School. Large Playing: 
fields,. Gymnasium, Carpenter’s Shop. Good. Science Laboratories, Cadet 
Corps. Natural History Society. Valuable Leaving Schoiarships to Univer- 
sities and Hospitals. Special Classes for London Examinations, Entrance 
Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSAR, 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons‘of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER,. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—A SCHOLAR- 
SHIP EXAMINATION will be held on APRIL 15th at Clothworkers’ 
Hall, Mincing Lane, London. 


IEBRREMONT COLLEG EL, 
BROADSTAIRS, KENT. 
Thorough education on modern lines. Gymnasium, practical Chemistry, 
sea bathing ; moderate fees. Preparatory Department.—Apply for illustra’ 
Prospectus to L. W. POSNETT, M.A., B.Sc. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMI- 
NATION on JUNE Il4th, 15th, and 16th, 1904.—For full particulars 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 














OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
R CIRENCESTER, G08 LE GE, 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII, : 
Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate Management and Forestry B; 
For Land-owners. Land-agents, Surveyors,Agriculturists, intending Colo, 
For Prospectus opply to the PRINCIPAL, iste,be 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 24th, 


$$ 
SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER. 
LAND.—Situsted in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of 
country. In close proximity to the Lake District and Seaside. Training forf = 
Farmers, Land Agents, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshops,: me 
TERM BEGINS MAY 8rd.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B,Sc., Principal, Ett 


DREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS—Mr. GEORGE 


EGERTON, 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W. gnised 
Board of Education.) Football, hockey, and gymnastics, Comm by 


])ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Sf the Row. Jo. MALLINSON, MAT Milleboro” Wont ee Honours Lit 


| 
LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS— 
An EXAMINATION WILL BE HELD at the School on MAY 26th 
and 27th, 1904, for TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in Classics, Mathemat; 
or Natural Science, SIX (JUNIOR PLATT) of £30, and FOUR (HOUSE) of 
£20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on May lst, 
Further particulars may be had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master, 


MR) 

O PARENTS OF MODERATE MEANS.—OHRIs? 
COLLEGE, BRECON, solves the problem of giving BOYS from all 

parts of the Kingdom a TRUE PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION for less thay 
£60 a year.—Address, the HEAD-MASTER, 


J ie LITTLE BOYS (Sons of Gentlemen) can by 
RECEIVED in a High-Class PREPARATORY SCHOOL in the Midlands 
at the greatly reduced fee of 12 guineas per Term, if promising in work or 
games. Preparation for Public School Scholarships. Large house and 
grounds.—Box 19, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


S <. MARK’S SCHOOL, WINDSOR, 
School for Mathematics and Modern Languages. Training for Actual 
Life. In the last two years ONE-FIFTH of the ADMISSIONS to COOPER’s 
HILL came direct from the SCHOOL, besides other Successes for the Army 
University, &c. Fully-equipped Laboratories and Workshops, . 


OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE (a Church 


of England Public School in accordance with the principles of ‘the 
Reformation). — EXAMINATIONS are HELD in MARCH, Suy, and 
DECEMBER for Entrance Scholarships (of value ranging from £60 to £15) 
on Classical, Modern, and Army side. Successes since 1897: 11 open Scholar. 
a“ and Exhibitions, 1 University Scholarship, and 2 Fellowships at Oxford 
and Cambridge ; 27 Higher Certificates ; 24 entrances, Woolwich, Sandhurst, 
India Forests, Britannia R.N.C. Osborne; 12 passes London Matriculation; 
1 Scholarship St. Bartholomew’s; 1 Scholarship City and Guilds of London 
Central Technical College. Estate of 160 acres, Exceptional health 
conditions, JUNIOR SCHOOL. 


R. J. O. POWELL (King’s Coll., Camb., M.A., Ist Class 
Classical Tripos, late Modern and Classical Master at Uppingham School) 
RECEIVES 5 or 6 PUPILS in his house to be PREPARED for SCHOLAR 
SHIP and other UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS, or for GENERAL 
EDUCATION. Exceptionally healthy situation. Large garden. Country 
recreations,—Hinton Bluet Manor, Temple Cloud, near Bristol. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
KINDERGARTEN, for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with large 
garden, near sea, Entire charge of Children with parents abroad from three 
years old, Resident trained nurse. Illustrated Prospectus on application. 


i Fp ae Pe Si of Foreign Education, with 

superior English Studies, offered by Ladies (North German and Parisian), 
Every branch of accomplishment. Ouly five or six Pupils received. Large 
comfortable house. Separate rooms, Highest references,—8 Knaresborough 
Place, Cromwell Road, S.W. 


pD® ESDEN: A.— EDUCATIONAL HOME. 

Lindengasse 9, close to the “Grosse Garten.” FRAULEIN M, 
SCHMIDT offers High-class Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
All facilities for acquiring Languages, Music, Painting, &c. The Principal, 
who has resided in England for several years, holds a Diploma of the Con- 
servatoire of Music, Leipzig. All the comforts and convenience of a modern 
home. The greatest attention paid to the health of the pupils, Numbers 
limited. Large garden. Escort from and to London, Highest references, 


RESDEN.—HORST HAUS, Strehlener Strasse 78. 

High-class Educational Home for the Daughters of Gentlemen 
French and German Teachers, visiting Professors and Masters. Principal: 
Miss EDITH GAMBLE. Tennis, hockey, and riding. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 

LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chilet 

near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 

Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 

Cc , German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 

Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


ON PORT, ENGHIEN-LES-BAINS, 8S. & 0, 

FRANCE,—Fifteen minutes from Paris; good train service, Madame 
BARRELET RECEIVES ONE or TWO YOUNG PEOPLE into the home 
circle; tennis, cycling, og, ain og references exchanged.—Par- 
ticulars from “S, M. J.,” The Chestnuts, Holgate Hill, York. 


EUILLY, PARIS. — Mile. SASSISSON and Miss 

COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Comfortable bouse 
near the Bois.—For Prospectus and references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, 
Neuilly, Paris. 


ght Ae (Choice of SCHOOLS & TUTORS Gratis). 

—PROSPECTUSES of ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS and 
of SUCCESSFUL ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, and UNIVERSITY TUTORS, 
sent (free) to Parents, on receipt of requirements, by GRIFFITHS, SMITH, 
POWELL, & SMITH, School Agents (Est. 1833), 34 ‘ord St., Strand, W.C. 
























































ALMER.—A FEW BOYS taken (between the 

ages of seven and fourteen) for PRIVATE TUITION, in 
preparation for Osborne and the Public Schools, during holidays and 
term time. 


TAMMERING.—Permanently and Completely Cured by 

E. ATHERTON CUMMING, B.A. Eight pupils after treatment 

ssed Naval Medical Board’s Examination. Tuition if required. Highest 
edical and other references.—Haseley, Avenue Road, St. Albans; and 





Address, J. ¥. KITTO, Ripple Vale House, near Walmer. 





Essex Court, Temple, E.C, 
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~-~-—en 
TO PARENTS IN. THE CHOICE OF :— 


A’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS For BOYS. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


HIGH-CLASS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
TUTORS FOR ABMY, NAVY, AND UNIVERSITIES, 
YMEN RECEIVING BACKWARD BOYS. 
CLERsS Paton, oe an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
fe) 


Messrs. J. and J. . : ° Pp 
TUTORS in this Country and on the Continent, will be 
SCHOOLS SY ets by sending a few Prospectuses, carefully selected, to 


P feach inquirer. The Details required are :— 
meet the uae “il Localit Te Some idea of the fees to be paid, 
“7 There is NO a o—— for Prospectuses or advice, 
an 


Cann Fondon, B.C. Telephone, 5058 Central. 
Street, London, E.C. Telephone Cen 
468 Cannon Pires terviews from 9¢i18, 
esars, Paton have a special List of very select Girls’ Schools in and around 


London and on the Continent. 


N THE CHOICE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
4 hag ol meg &e) ins ciate 

BOYS (Public, Preparatory, Engineering, &c.), or for 
fo at er pop A. TUTORS for Army, Universities, and General Edu- 
cation, English or Continental, are Recommended (gratis) from personal know- 
ledge xequired by an experience of 30 years by 

GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., Scholastic Agents, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 

ils of each case, so that a limited and satisfactory selection 

a : fo ated. ' Interviews from 10 till 4. 


Qe 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Monager, R, J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent,—Central Registry for Teachers, 
95 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 














OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 

LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualified English 

and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements.—Central 
Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


CHOOLS and GOVERNESSES.—Mr. TRUMAN (who 

has had a wide and varied experience of University and Educational 

mey work) assists Parents (free of cone) to meet with good SCHOOLS, 

EDUCATIONAL HOMES, and GOVERNESSES for their children.—Prompt 

and careful attention will be given to applications and inquiries addressed to 

Mr, 8. A. TRUMAN, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near 
Oxford Circus). 


UBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK, 1904, 
WITH A SELECT LIST OF PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, 
15th year of issue, 650 pp., 2s. 6d. 


Guide to Public Schools, Preparatory Schools, Tutors for Navy, Army, and 
University. 


How to Start a Boy in the Professions, 











SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Limited, Paternoster Square, 


0 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
iculars, Schools also recommended.—-MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C., Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephoué No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


RINTING.—PRACTICAL ADVICE GIVEN (not by 

correspondence) to Ladies and Gentlemen desiring to prepare and issue 

their Books or Works of Art, Interviews arranged in town or country.—Terms 

= Ce to Mr. E. KINDER, 27 Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, 
mdon, E.C, 


ERSONS SEEKING a REASONABLE RELIGION, 

free from Superstition and based on the facts of the higher nature of 

man, are invited to apply for Literature (sent gratis and post-free) to the 

SECRETARY, Postal Mission, THE THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street 

(opposite St. James’s Church), Piccadilly, London, W., where services are held 
every Sunday at 11 and 7. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


NCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME- 

. TAX PAYERS, — The SYIRAND INCOME - TAX REPAYMENT 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS. _Preliminar: 
advice gratis, Terms moderate.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, 
the Strand Income-Tax Repayment Agency, Cromwell House, Surrey Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Paste, now used for seven years everywhere with unfailing success. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield 
Workhouse. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.2.8. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 
(post-free). HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


Bore LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 
SPECIAL SPRING TOURS, 
14 or 16 and 24 or 26 Days, visiting 
HAVRE, OPORTO, BUSSACO, COIMBRA, LISBON and CINTRA. 
From LIVERPOOL on 9th, 19th, and 29th of each month (from 
London 2 days later). 
FARES £10 TO £16, all First Closs, including Embarking, Landing, 
Travelling, and HOTEL EXPENSES. 
For full particulars, apply to THE BOOTH S.S. CO., 30 James Street, Liver- 
Pool ; or8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London, W.C. 


Dr. LUNN’S and Mr. PEROWNE'S CRUISES, 
S.Y. * Argonaut.’ 3,274 tons. 
16. 16s. ATHENS, CORINTH, BOSNIA, HERZE- 
| GOVINA. April 12th. London-Marseilles return ticket for these 
ruises, £5 5s, extra. 
£10 10s. and £13 13s, ROME TOURS. Extensions to Florence and Venice. 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, N.W. 


























aoe SOCIETY OF AUTHORS (INCORPORATED). 
President—Mr. GEORGE MEREDITH. 





The ANNUAL DINNER of the Society will take place on WEDNESDAY, 

April 20th, at the HOTEL CECIL, at 7.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken by 
- DOUGLAS FRESHFIELD, 

The following ladies and gentlemen have accepted the post of Steward of 


the Dinner :— 

& Beckett, A. W. Humphreys, Mrs, Desmond (“ Bita”). 
Afialo, F. G. Hunt, the Rev. G. Bonavia. 

Archer, Wm. Hunt, Miss Violet. 

Atherton, Mrs. Gertrude. Hyne, C. J. Cutcliffe. 

Ball, Sir Robert, F.B.S, Jones, Henry Arthur. 


Bateman, Robert. 


Keltie, J. Scott, LL.D. 
Beddard, F. E., F.B.S, ward, 


Kennard, Mrs, Ed 


Bell, Mackenzie. Lee, Sidney. 

Belloc-Lowndes, Mrs. Leighton, Mrs. Connor, 

Benson, A. C. Lely, J. M. 

Bergne, Sir Hones, K.C.B, Lennox, Lady Wm. 

Besant, W. H., LL.D. Lockyer, Sir Norman, K.C.B., F.B.S. 


Browning, Osear. Liitzow, Count, Ph.D. 
Bryce, the Rt. Hon. James, M.P., D.C.L. | ‘‘ Maarten Maartens,” 


Bullen, F, T, cCarthy, Justin. 
Burnand, Sir Frank. Marsh, Richard. - 
Campbell, Lady Colin, Middlemass, Miss Jean, 
Capes, Bernard. Norman, Henry, M.P, 
Carey, Miss Rosa N. Norris, é.E. 


Castle, Egerton. Oppenheim, E. P. 


Cholmondeley, Miss Mary. Pain, Barry. 

Church, Prof, A. H, Parker, Louis N. 

Clemens, 8. L. (‘Mark Twain”), Pinero, A. W. 

Clodd, Edward. Plunkett, the he Hon. Horace 
Collier, the Hon, John. Pollock, Sir Frederick, Bart., LL.D, 
Colquhoun, A. R. Prothero, G. W. 

Conway, Sir W. Martin, Pryce, Richard. 

Cookson, Lt.-Col. Fife. Reich, Emil. 


Corelli, Miss Marie, Scrttton, Prof, T, B, 
Davidson, John. Seaman, Owen, 
Douglas, Sir George, Bart. 

Dowden, Prof, Edward. Shaw, G. Bernard. 


Esmond, H. V. Sidgwick, Prof, Alf. 

Foster, Sir Michael, K.C.B, Spielmann, M. H. 

Garnett, Richard, C.B, Spiers, Victor. 

Gilbert, W. 8, Sprigge, S. ny ove 

Gollancz, Israel. Stanford, Sir Charles Villiers, 
Grand, Madame Sarah. Street, G. 8. 

Graves, Alfred P. Thompson, Sir Henry, F.R.S, 
Gribble, Francis. Todhunter, John. 

Grundy, Sydney. Underdown, E. M., K.C, 
Haggard, Major Arthur. Underdown, Miss E, 


Harraden, Miss Beatrice. Upward, Allen, 
Hart, Major-Gen. Sir Reginald, Wain, Louis. 
Hassal, John, B.1, Watts-Dunton, Theodore, 


Hatton, Joseph. White, Percy. 
Hawkins, Anthony Hope. Whiteing, Richard, 
Hinkson, Mrs. Katharine Tynan, Zangwill, Israel, 





Hocking, the Rev, Silas K. 
As the space of the room is limited, members are earnestly invited to 
forward their names without delay. 
When the room is full no more names can be accepted. 
By Order of the Committee, 
G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 
89 Old Queen Street, Storey’s Gate, S.W. 








OOKS WANTED.—£30 offered for Annals of Sporting, 
13 vols. ; £25 for Burton’s Arabian Nights, 16 vols.; £10 for Jorrocks’ 
Jaunts and Jollities, 1838 or 1843 ; £3 for Gamonia, 1837 ; 30s. for Valpy’s Shake- 
speare, 15 vols., 1832; £5. for Casanova’s Memoirs, 12 vols.; £2 for Muther’s 
History of Painting; 25s. for Bradley’s Ethical Studies; £4 for Sketches by 
Boz, 2 vols., 1836 ; 30s. for Eliot’s Scenes of Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858; 25s. for 
Adam Bede, 3 vols., 1859; 25s. for Romola, 3 vols., 1863; £3 for ‘Alice in 
Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; £5 for Rossetti’s Poems, 1870, large paper; £3 for 
Hawbuck Grange, 1847; £2 for Delany Autobiography, 6 vols. ; £25 for Poetr: 
by Victor and Cazire or Margaret Nicholson, 1810; £35 for Lilford’s Briti 
Birds ; £4 each for Angas’ Kaffirs, 1849; South Australia and New Zealanders, 
1847 ; £2 for Tennyson's In Memoriam, first editioh, 1850; 25s. for Symonds’ 
Essays, 1890. Complete list post-free. Liberal pricés given for books with 
coloured plates, sporting books, manuscripts, —— hs, and miscellaneous 
books in all languages.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 





OLLAND BROS., BOOKSELLERS, BIRMINGHAM. 

|. We give best price for any Books you have to sell. 3,000 wanted. 
List free. 30s. to £30 each offered. We can also supply any book on earth. 
Write us for any you may want. The largest and most varied stock in the 
Midlands, Catalogues free, 


00,000 BOOKS WANTED and FOR SALE.—We will pay 
higher prices than any other Advertising Bookseller for any of the 
following :—Life of a Sportsman, 1842; Gamonia, 1837; John Mytton, 1835; In 
Memoriam, 1850; Redford’s Art Sales, 1888, Send for List, free. Buyers sent vd 
distance.—JUCKES, BOOK MERCHANTS & EXPORTERS, BIRMINGHA ° 


WNERS of gentine specimens of Old English Furniture, 
Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver, &c., &c., who desire to dispose of 

same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall Bast, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, 


OOKS in NEW CONDITION at GREATLY RE- 

DUCED PRICES.—Now Ready, H. J. Glaisher's March Catalogue 

of New Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders in all branches of Literature, 

Post-free.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57, Wig- 
more Street, London, W. 


RUNDE L GC.H.&..0, EOC. &. 
Large number in stock; many rare ones, Send stamp for this month’s 
ist. 

a S. JUDE’S DEPOT, BIRMINGHAM. 


























The “Allenburys” Foods. 


These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 
Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of 
towns, especially in hot weather. 





Malted Food, No. 3. 


Milk Food, ‘No. 2. 
From 6 mths. & upwards. 


Milk Food, No.1. W 
From 3 to6 mths, 


From birth to 3 mths, 





A pamphlet on ** Infant Feeding and Management” (48 pages) free. 
Allen & Hanburys, Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard St., London. E,C. 
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THE ASSOCIATION of DIAMOND 


MERCHANTS, 


6 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 


West End Branch—68 PICCADILLY. 


£5,000 “TIMES” 


WORTH OF SYSTEM OF 
SECOND-HAND MONTHLY 
FOR SALE. PAYMENTS. 
Write dtesitil Illus- Write for 
trated List. Particulars, 


Ltd., LONDON 


LONDON. 


£95,000 


WORTH OF 


SECOND-HAND 


FOR SALE. 


—$$$___ 


MAPLE & CO 


PARI 


The largest selection of 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 


as Easy and Writing Chairs, Writing Tables, 
Bookeases, Eseritoires, Bureaus, and other 
appointments, in the World. 


Roll Top Tables, with Double Pedestals, at 


ee from £4 7s. 6d. Write for “S” List of 


Write for Special Illus- 
trated List. 


Please write for Mlustrated Catalogue (L), the LIBRARY 


Finest in the World, 4,000 Illustrations, post-free. 


Notre AppREss :— 


6 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, 


LONDON, W.C. 


Prices, or inspect New Show-rooms. 


FURNITURE 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £50,000,000. 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


oy 


OUTSIDE PaGE (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS, 


MAPLE & CO 
PLAYER'S 


NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 


WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS, 


PRO ccvcccssccece cecccocess -£10 10 0] Narrow-Column.....e.cceceee £3 10 “0 
Half-Page ..ccccccccccccccce 56 & 0} Half-Column ..... cocccccccce 115 O 
Quarter-Page...scescecere econ 212 6 | Quarter-ColUMN.....sseceeee - O17 6 Sold in Two Strengths— 
COMPANIES, 
MILD 
Outside Page-.esssen-r..--.-£14 14 0 | Inside Page «-s+-s-scsserse+£12 12 0 sia . ’ MEDIUM 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a r 41b. Tin, . Ti 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). / ” 4 1/ 5 per 3 Ib. Tin, 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch, 5d. per oz. 4id. per oz, 


Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Terms : net. 





A delightful Combination of Player’s ‘‘ Navy Cut” and ‘‘ Medium Navy Cat” 


with rare Eastern Tobaccos. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 2% 2a", 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
priceof 6d. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


ITHE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s, per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that THe LEapenaALL 
Press Ltp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 





STICKPHAST 


PASTE STICKS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
‘he ONLY 
“GRanp prix” PENS. 
Exclusively Awarded for Stecl Pens. Paris, 1900. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 


91 ° / DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 9 1° 
2 lo repayable on demand, co / ° 














The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 
C. A. BAVENSCROFT, Managing Director 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIENDING YOUNGSERVANTS 
sprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
en receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
Rast, S.W. 





READING-CASES FOR THE 
‘‘ SPECTATOR ” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


The OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK 


OF THE 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


For 1904. 
Demy 8vo, paper boards, 3s ; cloth boards, 4s, 


The Twenty-second Issue of this important work 
presents an authorised and comprehensive record 
of the condition and work of the Church of England 
and of all Churches in communion with her through- 
out the world. 

This volume has a special interest and value, as 
it gives a complete statistical review of the present 
position and work of the Church in England and 
Wales, compiled from the Returns furnished by 
the Parochial Clergy under the new system recently 
recommended by the Convocations of Canterbury 
and York. 


Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
London: Northumberland Avenue, W.C.; 
43 Queen Victoria Street, E.C, 
Brighton: 129 North Street. 





FOR A 


COMPLETE REFUTATION 


of Recent Higher-Criticism Views of Genesis, 
etc., and other Current Attacks on the Bible, 
SEE NEW EDITION OF 


DIVINE DUAL 
GOVERNMENT: 


A Key to the Bible, to Evolution, 
and Life’s Enigmas. 
By W. WOODS SMYTH. 


Based on the Facts of Modern Science, of History, 
and Hebrew Scholarship. 


Cloth, er. 8vo, 426 pp. With Diagrams. Price 6% 
London: HORACE MARSHALL & SON. 


R. ANDERSON & CO,, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.Ww 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 








nufacturers, &c., on application. 
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READY MARCH 30th. 


The APRIL 
INDEPENDENT 


REVIEW. 


Of all Booksellers 2s. 6d. net. 
CONTENTS. 
LECTIONS. 
THE LONDON G. L. BRUCE. 


THE WAR AND THE TWO CIVILISATIONS. 
A. M. LATTER. 


LORD ACTON AT CAMBRIDGE. 


BIRDS OF PARADISE. Part I. 
ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, 


JOHN POLLOCK. 


TEMPERANCE REFORM. 
THE ART OF BLAKE. 
RETALIATION. 


ARTHUR SHERWELL. 
LAURENCE BINYON. 


H. O. MEREDITH, 


THE FUTURE OF THE ANGLO-SAXON. No. II. 
HAVELOCK ELLIS. 


“TO SORIA-MORIA CASTLE.” 
THE FRENCH PEASANT. 


EDMUND GARRETT. 


OCTAVE UZANNE, 


MR. BURDEN. Chap, XI. 
HILAIRE BELLOC, 


MR. PAUL’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


OTHER REVIEWS. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, LONDON, E.C, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED) 


SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post free on 
application. 


MUDIE’S BOOKSELLING DEPT. 


All the Best Modern Books from the Library are offered for 
Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices, a few months 
after publication. Lists free on application. Scarce and 
out-of-print Books sought for and reported upon free of 
charge. Old Book-bindings carefully repaired or restored. 
Special attention given to Books of Value. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—* Edward Baker 
is the best Second-hand Bookseller in that town.’’—Bazaar, Exchange, 
and Mart. BOOKS WANTED.—£4 4s, each given for Harris’s Portraits Wild 
Animals Southern Africa, 1840; Angas’s South Australia, 1847; Angas’s New 
Zealanders, 1€47; Boxiana, 5 vols.; £2 given for Muther’s History Painting, 
3 vols.; 30s. each for 1st eds. Eliot’s Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858; Adam Bede, 
3 vols., 1859; Romola, 3 vols., 1863; £8 for Creighton’s Queen Elizabeth, 1896 ; 
: for Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 6 vols.; £8 for Life of a Sportsman, 1842; 
£15 fot Orme's British Field Sports, 1807; £10 for Redford’s Art Sales, 2 vols., 
1883 ; 25s. each for Keats’ Poems, 1817, 1818, 1820; £8 for Scrope’s Salmon 
Fishing, 1843; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1843; £30 for Annals of Sporting, 
13 vols, 1822-28 ; £30 for Thackeray’s Vanity Fair in 20 numbers, 1848; £5 for 
Casanova, 12 vols., 1894. All Valuable Books purchased. By far the largest 
and most valuable stock in Birmingham. State wants.—-BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOPS, 14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Boormamn, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopr and ABC, 
440 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 

















Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE DIARY OF 
SIR JOHN MOORE. 


Edited by Major-General Sir FREDERICK MAURICE, K.C.B. 
With Portrait and Maps, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. net. 


TIMES.—“ We venture to say that since Napier’s ‘ Peninsular 
War’ we have had no more interesting contribution to British 
military history than this Diary of Moore.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘ Two brilliant volumes, well worthy 
to be set by the side of Napier’s ‘ History of the Peninsular War,’ 
The journal is of unusual interest, for it is exceedingly outspoken 
and frank.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZITTE—* They abound in the out- 
spoken opinions and frank personalities which are the salt of 
autobiography.” 





THROUGH THE LANDS OF THE SERB. 
By M. E. Dunnam. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations by the Author, 14s. net. 
ATHENZUM.—“ It is a mistake for a hardened reviewer to allow himself 
enthusiasms, and he would deserve to be ridiculed if he were to declare at the 
commencement of a notice of Mise Durham's book that it is about the best book of 
travels ever written. It may be safe, however, to refer the reader to the volume, 
and to whet his appetite by means of quotation from it....... There is hardly a point 
at which we can offer any but favourable criticism on Miss Durham’s admirable 
book, our extracts from which will, we hope, tempt many to read it.” 


THREE YEARS IN THE KLONDYKE. 
By Jeremian Lyncu. Demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 12s, 6d. net. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘ Not only an interesting record of personal experi- 
ences, but it is well written and extremely readable throughout, giving some 
of the best pictures yet presented of the district.” 


SPORT AND TRAVEL IN THE NORTH- 
LAND OF CANADA, 1898-1902. 


By Davin T. Hansury. Demy 8vo, with 5 Coloured Plates; numerous 
Illustrations, and 2 Maps, 16s, net, 


THE BINDING OF THE NILE AND 
THE NEW SOUDAN. 


By the Hon. Sipnzy Peet, Author of ‘‘ Trooper 8,008 LY.” With 
Map, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 

MORNING POST.—‘*The judicious selection and arrangement of the facts 
brought out in Lord Cromer’s report render this volume an indis; le additi 
to the library of every student of our Byuntion geviey, sustaining comparison with 
Lord Milner’s monumental work, ‘England in Egypt,’” 


THE BACK BLOCKS OF CHINA. A 


Narrative of Experiences among the Chinese, Sifans, Lolos, Tibetans, 
Shans, and Kachins between Shanghai and the Irrawaddi. By R. 
Logan Jack, LL.D., F.G.S., late Government Geologist of Queensland. 
Demy S8vo, with Illustrations and Maps, 10s. 6d. net. 
WORLD.—* Among the many books of Chinese travel produced within recent 
years there has been none surpassing in interest and information this volume.” 


BRITISH RAILWAYS: | 


Their Organisation and Management. 
By HUGH MUNRO ROSS. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 











Fifth Impression To-Day. 


THREE ROLLING STONES IN 
JAPAN. 


By GILBERT WATSON. With Illustrations from Photographs, 
demy 8vo, 12s, 6a. net. 





NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
A Powerful Story of Irish Life. 


MAUREEN. By EDWARD McNULTY, 


Author of “ Misther O’Ryan,” &ec, 


MISS CAROLINE. sy ruez0 povetas. 


With Illustrations by Gorpon Browns. 


PUNCH.—“A remarkable success. Carolhine herself is a charming type. 
There is a freshness about the entire story that warrants the Baron in strongly 
recommending all who honour him by accepting his guarantee for the genuine 
merit of any novel to make the acquaintance of this delightful ingénue at the 
very earliest date possible.” 


THE VULGAR TRUTH. 
By L. LOCKHART LANG. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ A curious character study, put on record with 
a dealof pleasant incident and sub-acid humour.” 


Fifth Impression, 


THE NEBULY COAT. 


By J. MEADE FALKNER, 
Fifth impression. 


THE BOY, SOME HORSES, 
AND A GIRL. By D. CCNYERS 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO0.’S NEW BOOKS. 
NEW NOVEL BY GRAHAM HOPE. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE GAGE OF RED AND WHITE. 


By GRAHAM HOPE, 


AUTHOR OF “A CARDINAL AND HIS CONSCIENCE,” “THE 
TRIUMPH OF COUNT OSTERMANN,” &c. 
Outlook.—‘* A stirring French romance of the 16th Century. Perhaps as 
good as anything Mr. Stanley Weyman has done.” 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “DOWNY V. GREEN.” 
PUBLISHED TO-DAY.—Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


DWALA: a Romance. 


By GEORGE CALDERON, 
Author of “ The Adventures of Downy V. Green, Rhodes Scholar at Oxford,” 


A NATURALIST in the GUIANAS. 


By EUGENE ANDRE, F.R.G.S., M.S.A., F.Z.S. With a Preface by 
Dr. J. SCOTT KELTIE, Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society. 
With 2 Coloured Plates, 32 Illustrations, including 2 Portraits of the 
Author, and a Sketch Map, demy 8vo, 14s, net. 
Scotsman.—*' A work which the naturalist, the geographer, and the general 
reader alike will greatly appreciate, It is in all respects an admirable 
production.” 


AN INTRODUCTION to the NEW 
T ESTAM E NT By Professor A. JULICHER. Trans- 
® lated by JANET PENROSE WARD. 

With a Preface by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. Demy Svo, 16s. 

Glasgow Herald,—*‘ A real boon has been conferred upon English readers by 
this admirable translation...... Mrs, Humphry Ward has frequently shown her 
deep interest in such subjects as Jijlicher discusses here, and she has written 
a well-informed and very sympathetic prefatory note.” 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


FOR APRIL. PRICE ONE SHILLING. CONTENTS. 
SIR LESLIESTEPHEN, ByFreperic| MEMORIES OF ‘* THE TIMES,” 
RRISON. By Avrx. Innes SHanp. 
THE TRUANTS. Chaps, 10-12, By| THAMES IN ‘*‘RAGE OF RAIN.” 
A. E. W. Mason. By J. E. Vincent. 
A CITY OF MAGNIFICENT DIS-| THE BEGINNING IN THE FAR 
TANCES. By Henry W. Lucy. EAST. By Davin Hannay. 
a MYSTERIES. —IV./| ICARUS. By Artuur F, Watus, 


T STRANGE CASE OF 
- DANIEL DUNGLAS HOME, By| OLD TIME NEWFOUNDLAND, By 


Drew LANG. Judge Prowss, K.C, 


THE WHITEHEAD TORPEDO. 7 TRODD’S CORNER. By Horace 
Lieutenant G, E. Anmstrona, R.N, ANNESLEY VaCHELL, 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
READY ON TUESDAY, 


SCHOOL: 


A Monthly Record of Educational Thought and 
Progress. 
Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A. 
Demy 4to, 6d. nett. 
APRIL, 1904. 
The Chief Contents of this Number will be :— 

Dr. Laurie and Herbart. By Dr. F. H. HAYWARD, with 
a Note by Dr. Laurie—The Educational Value of Museums. 
By Sir E. MAUNDE THOMPSON, K.0.B.—Nature-Study at 
Home. By [‘J. A. OWEN.”—Professor M. E, SADLER’S Visit 
to a School with a New Work.—Our Leaders: IV. JOHN 
LOCKE, with a Portrait.—Uneconventional Lessons in Mathe- 
matics. By E. M. LANGLEY.—&ce., &c. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS—APRIL, 1904, 
Russia AND THE Wark. By @dipus, 
From Harsixn To MuxpEn. By Colonel de la Poer Beresford. 
Cowtey’s Last Testament. By H.C. Minchin. 
Tue New Care Premren—Dr. Jaurson. By Edward Dicey, C.B, 
Tur Future or Germany. By Dr. Emil Reich. 
Or tHe Trve Greatness OF THackERay. By H. H. Statham, 
Spain; YesTeRDay AND To-Day. By L. Higgin. 
Tur Lost Art or GovennmMENT. By H. Hamilton Fyfe. 
Mr. Boptry on THE Crown. By Justin McCarthy. 
Port ARTHUR.—ITs StratTeGic VALUE. By Angus Hamilton, F.B.G.S. 
Tae Inter-Oceanic Canal, NICARAGUA OR Panama? By Octave Uzanne. 
Vox Cramantis. A Sonnet. 
Nava. ConcENTRATION—AND A Mora, By Archibald S, Hurd, 
Warne Woop. By Ethel Clifford. 
D*Annunzio’s New Pray. By May Bateman. 
Ture ‘‘Leonarnir” Propiem. By Alfred R. Wallace. 
LetrTers ON THE Drama—(1) By Madame Navarro. 

(2) By Mrs, Craigie. 
Third List of Signatures. 

Tueoruano. Chaps. XV., XVI., and XVII. By Frederic Harrison. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 











PRESENTS FOR CHILDREN, 


Paper covers, 1s. 2d.; illustrated paper boards, 1s, 64, cloth 
boards, 2s.; richly gilt cloth boards, gilt edges, 2s, 64, 


THE PRIZE. 


Thirteen splendid Coloured Plates and about 72 high-clagg 
Engravings. 
* Well deserves its distinctive title.”"—Public Opinion, 





serpin ate 
Illustrated paper boards, 3s,; extra cloth, bevelled boards, gilt 


edges, 5s. 
12 Splendid) OHATTERBOX| 20 
Plates. 416 large pages. Engravings 





*** Chatterbox’ is the best children’s book we have seen.”—Times, 


**No undue sentimentality characterises this, as it characterises 80 many 
children’s magazines, and its Editor has adhered firmly to the irreproachable 
principle which he set forth in its first number.”—Nineteenth Century, 


s U N D A Y 250 
R E. A D l N G Illustrations, 


FOR THE YOUNG. 


“NOTHING BETTER.” 


‘* We can imagine nothing better calculated to encourage reasonable Sunday 
observance in the schoolroom and nursery.”’—Times. 


“A DIFFICULT PROBLEM SOLVED.” 


The difficult problem of Sunday reading is solved in these pages as well ag 
it can be solved anywhere.’’—Spectator, 


Weekly Number, $d.; Monthly Part, 3d.; New Volume now ready, 
coloured boards, 3s. ; cloth bevelled, gilt edges, 5s, 


tue BaBy’s | LEADING | suorrworps 
ANNUAL | STRINGS, | EARGETIEE 


New Volume now ready, pictorial boards, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 
gilt edges, 2s, 6d. 
“ Nothing could do better.’”’—Daily Telegraph. 





416 Pages. 





London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & C0.; 
AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW & REGENT 


PUBLICATIONS. 


THIRD EDITION.—Much Enlarged, in crown 8vo, cloth, 8s, 6d, net, 


THE HOME NURSE: a Handbook for 
Sickness and Emergencies (formerly known as “Sick Nursing at Home”), 
By 8. F. A. Cautremtp, Author of ‘“‘The Lives of the Apostles,” “ True 
Philosophy,’’ ‘‘ House Mottoes and Inscriptions,” &c. 
**It is a volume that every house should possess. Every chapter is brimful 
of information.”—British Weekly. 
A work containing much useful information and many practical sugges 
tions.”—Literary World. 


NOW READY, CHEAP EDITION.—In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 2s, 


ALFRED THE GREAT. A Chronicle 


Play in Six Scenes. By W. H. Pryper. 
“The action of the play is brisk aud pleasantly stimulating. 
; —Western Times (Exeter). 
“Its literary qualities make it more than worthy of perusal, and its 
dramatic possibilities may be found deserving of attention by those who are 
desirous of presenting something novel.’’—Evening Post (Exeter). 
NEW AND EXCITING NOVEL. 
In crown 8vo, in tasteful cloth binding, with Frontispiece, 3s, 6d. 


A MODERN MAN HAUNT, and other 


Tales of the Greenback Club. By Puitir H. Locxwoop, Author of 
*‘Storm and Sunshine in the Dales.” 
** An ingenious tale of the vicissitudes of amateur detectives and an amateur 


criminal,”—Daily News, 
NEW STORY. 
In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 6s, 


CROSS PURPOSES: a Story of the 
Franco-German War. By JEAN MERIVALE. F 
** The tale agreeably enforces the reader’s attention.”—Dundee Advertiser. 
NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 


In crown 8vo, Japanese vellum parchment, 1s, 6d. net. 


POEMS. By W. KH. WALKERDINE. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
In crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 


DRIFT OF ISLA: a Volume of Verse. 


By Wituiam Gow. 
“One of the most acceptable little volumes we have handled for a long 
time.” —Bristol Mercury. 
In crown 8v0, cloth, gilt lettered, 2s, 6d. 


TYPHON; and other Poems. By ARravs 


K. Sasi. 
“The author aimsat beauty, simplicity, and melody, and for the most part 
does not fuil to achieve his aim,”’—Shefield Independent, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S 
NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


BY CANON LESTER. 
Ww AND IMPORTANT WORK.—Just Published. 


ANE 
. By the Rev. J. H. Lester, 
THE Dstt NY OF one, Desbendasy ei Lichfield Cathedral. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. net. 
BY CANON EVAN DANIEL. ’ 
MOST SUITABLE FOR CONFIRMATION CANDIDATES.—Just Published. 
NEARER GOD: a Manual of Devotions for the 
Young; together with the Order of Confirmation and the Order of Holy 
Communion. By the Rev. Evan Dante, M.A., Vicar of Horsham, Hon. 
Canon of Rochester. 128 pp. royal 32mo, cloth, 6d. net. : ‘ . 
This little book of devotions is intended to a the young in their daily 
mmunion with God, and in the great crises of their spiritual life—Con- 
frmation and First Communion. 
READY NEXT WEEK. | 
THE HEAVENLY FEAST. A Companion to the Altar, 
with Devotions for the Communion of the Sick. By the Rev. Evan 
Daxret, M.A. Royal 32mo, cloth. 
'H EDITION.—This Revised Edition contains an Appendix on 
TW EN cles and considerably Enlarged Notes on the Occasional Offices 


and the Ordinal. ; } 
THE PRAYER-BOOK: its History, Language, and 

Contents. By the Rev. Canon Evan Danizt, M.A. Extra large crown 
$v0, 700 pp., cloth boards, 6s. 


BY CHANCELLOR P. V. SMITH. - 
THE LAW OF CHURCHWARDENS AND SIDESMEN 
IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By P. V. Surru, LL.D., Barrister- 
at-Law; Chancellor of the Dioceses of Manchester and Durbam. Cloth 
[Second Edition, 


, 28, net. 
“ Altogether an admirable production.” —Guardian, 


BY THE REV. W. S. SWAYNE. 

‘THE PSALMS OF THE SAINTS, AND THE 
SUFFERINGS OF JESUS CHRIST. Addresses for Lent and Holy Week. 
By the Rev. W. S. Swarnz, M.A., Vicar of St. Peter's, Cranley Gardens, 
Kensington, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. 

BY THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 

WORK IN GREAT CITIES. Six Lectures on Pastoral 
Theology, delivered in the Divinity School, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, Bs. 6d. (Third Edition. 

“We unhesitatingly tell all young workers, lay and clerical, that whether 
their work lies in poor districts or ‘well-to-do,’ amongst men or lads, be it 
social or didactic, they are doing themselves and the work great injustice so 
long as they remain unacquainted with Dr, Ingram’s epigrammatic, sensible, 
experienced talk.”—Church Times. 


THE MEN WHO CRUCIFY CHRIST. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 1s, 6d. ; [Fifth Edition. 
FRIENDS OF THE MASTER: a Sequel to “The Men 


who Crucify Christ.” Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. [Seventh Edition. 


BANNERS: OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. Crown 8vo, 


cloth boards, 3s. 6d. [Second Edition. 


UNDER THE DOME. A Volume of Selected Sermons 


on Special Occasions. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s.6d. [Third Edition. 


THE AFTERGLOW OF A GREAT REIGN. 18mo: 


cloth boards, 1s, 6d. Fifth Edition, 
“One of the best and truest of the many appreciations of the late Queen’s 


character,”—Times, 
BY THE BISHOP OF ST. ANDREWS. 
FOR QUIET MOMENTS. Devotional Readings from the 


Published and Unpublished Writings of the Right Rev. G. H. WILEINsoy, 
D.D., Bishop of St. Andrews, Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


HOLY WEEK AND EASTER. By the Right Rev. 
G. H. Wirgrnson. D.D., Bishop of St. Andrews. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 
1s,; leather, 1s, 6d, [24th Thousand. 

. ROWBOTHAM. 


BY F. J. 

STORY-LIVES OF GREAT AUTHORS. By F. J. 
RowsotTHam. Each Life is accompanied by a Portrait and several Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

“A work of literary quality, persuasively interesting.......helpfully amplified 
by portraits and illustrations.’’"—Dundee Advertiser. 


BY THE REV. THE HON. JAMES ADDERLEY. 
PRAYER BOOK TEACHING. By the Rev. the Hon. 


James Apppruey, M.A., Vicar of St. Mark’s, Marylebone Road, Author 
of “Looking Upward.” Feap. 8vo, 1s. net. Just ready. 
An attempt to construct a positive statement of Church of England Doc- 
trine and Practice from the Words of the Book of Common Prayer. 


BY ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH. 
ONLY A FEATHER: Wayside Thoughts. By Exiza- 
BETH WorpswortH. Cloth boards, 1s. net. 
B V. W. H. HUTTON.—THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1903. 


Y RE 

THE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY UPON 
NATIONAL CHARACTER ILLUSTRATED BY THE LIVES AND 
LEGENDS OF THE ENGLISH SAINTS. By the Rev. W. H. Hurrtor, 
B.D., Fellow, Tutor, and Precentor of St. John’s College, Oxford. Demy 

z 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 

“ Readers will not find this in any sense a dull book. The subject is astrictly 
original one, full of suggestiveness, and worked out in a picturesque and 
interesting style, which exhibits also considerable research, the fruits of which 
are summarised in elaborate and valuable notes.”—Church Times. 

This hook may do for the modern generation of English Churchmen what 

Newman hoped to do with the ‘ Lives of the English Saints’ in 1843.” 


—Pall Mall Gazette, 
THE LATE CANON BRI 


BY GHT. 

SELECTED LETTERS OF WILLIAM BRIGHT, D.D., 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford; Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History, Edited by the Rev. B, J. Kipp, D.D. With an Introductory 

a Memoir by the Rev. P. G. Mepp, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 10s, 6d. net. 

_ “In his own subject he was unrivalled These letters have a special 

interest, for they touch on various subjects of the present-day controversy, 

and they are the work of a typical man.”—Spectator. 


THE LAW OF FAITH. By the late Rev. Wrutram 
Briaut, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Oxford; Regius Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s, 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., 
8 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C., and 44 VICTORIA STREET, S,W, 


Brought up _ 


RUSSIA. 
JAPAN. 


T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY, 


THE VINEYARD. 


By 'OHN OLIVER HOBBES (Mrs. Craigie), 
With 6 Illustrations, cloth, 6s, 








In this story of English provincial life Mrs, Craigie’s 
subtie and delicate art Is seen at Its very best. 


The book is Inspired by that moral reaction which Is 
one of the most hopoful signs of to-day—the revolt of 
conscience and Idealism against the materialism of 
wealth and pili kl 





The element of thought is stronger than in any of 
Mrs. Craigie’s other books, and the novel is throughout 
in touch with vital realities. It is no mere superficial 
picture of externals, but a book of real insight, which will 
appeal to all thinking people. 


As a love story alone the work must attract many 
readers. A well-known critic has said of it; “it is as 
true as It Is subtle and far beyond mere briiliancy, it is 
pathetically human.” 





‘THE FIRST NOVEL LIBRARY 


has been the means of introducing some of the most popular of recent fiction 
to novel-readers. 


THE CARDINAL’S PAWN, 


the last volume issued, is already in its third edition, and is still selli 
rapidly, A new volume will be issued on Monday, March 28th, entitled 


TUSSOCK LAND. 
By ARTHUR H. ADAMS. 6s, 


This is a characteristic novel of Colonial life, written by a Colonial. The 
story opens on a sheep-run in the far-south of New Zealand, and is woven round 
the career of an Australian artist anda Maori maid. 


If you enjoy reading the above books, send for a list of the previous volumes in 
the series. Post-free on application. 


The WATCHER on the TOWER. 


A Novel. By A. G. HALES. 6s, 


“A brilliantly-conceived and exceptionally well-written study of the secret 
power of the Jewish race.”—Outlook. 


The SOCIETY of TO-MORROW: 


A Forecast of its Political and Economic Organisation. 
By G. DE MOLINARI, Membre de l'Institut. Translated by P. H. LEE. 
WARNER. With a Prefatory Letter by FREDERIC PASSY, and an Intro. 
duction by HODGSON PRATT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


CHATS ON ENGLISH CHINA. 


By ARTHUR HAYDEN. 


With 89 Illustrations of ener - : a —— anda Three-Colour Frontispiece, 
cloth, 5s. net. 

This work is intended to be a guide-book to amateur collectors. It deals 

with all the important factories, contains a list of recent Sale Prices, and 

includes a copious Index which will prove of great value for ready reference. 














THRILLING ALPINE ADVENTURE. 
ADVENTURES ON THE 
ROOF OF THE WORLD. 


By Mrs. AUBREY LE BLOND. 
With over 100 Llustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 





840 pp., 2s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF GIROLAMO 
SAVONAROLA. 


By Professor VILLARI. 


One of the cheapest books ever published. 28 Full-page Plates, cloth, 2s, 6d. net. 





WAR EDITIONS. 


date and with Supplementary Chapters on the Present Situa- 
ion and War Map. Profusely Illustrated, 5s. each, 


(The Story of the Nations.) 
By W. B. MORFILL, M.A. 


(The Story of the Nations.) 
By DAVID MUERAY, Ph.D., LL.D. 








And of all Booksellers, 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.O, 
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The “Country Life” Library of Sport. 





NOW READY. 
IN TWO VOLUMES. 


SHOOTING. 


Edited by Mr. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 


Price 25s. net. (12s. 6d. net per vol.) 





The BREEDING and REARING of PHEASANTS, 


PARTRIDCES, and WILD DUCK. 





The Publishers desire to call special attention to the various 
chapters in these volumes dealing with the artificial and other 
systems of breeding and rearing, not only pheasants, but wild 
duck and partridges, on the most modern and most economical 
methods. In each case practical detail is made a feature, and the 
means recommended are such as have been proved to be suited 


alike for preserving on a large or modest scale. 


In view of the great depletion of the breeding stock of 
partridges over a large part of England, the method used in 
France of procuring eggs from partridges kept in pens, and of 
inducing the birds to hatch their broods in captivity, is described 


in detail. 





The “Country Life” Library. 


THE FRUIT 
GARDEN. 


BY 


GEORGE BUNYARD 





ANP OWEN THOMAS. 


21s. net. 
NOW READY. 


507 pages. Size 10 in. by 7} in. 


“THE FRUIT GARDEN” gives full instructions for the 
culture of every fruit that is worth growing in Britain, either ont- 
of-doors or under glass, and, in addition, contains chapters upon the 
Value of Fruit Trees as Flowering Trees, Whole Fruit Preservation, 
Tropical Fruits and How to Grow Them, the Construction of Fruit 
Houses, Fruit Trees in Pots, Injurious Diseases and Insects, Fruit 


Culture in France, America, and the Channel Islands, &c, 


THE FIELD, February 27th, 1904, 


“Written by Practical Experts......In all thirty chapters, 
and these contain practically all that it is really essential 
for the reader to know as to the modern methods employed in 
the selection, culture, protection, and increase of trees, and the 
harvesting, storing, or preserving of fruit as grown in the gardens 


or fruit farms of to-day.” 


Published at the OFFICES of “COUNTRY LIFE,” 
5-7 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.; 
And by GEO, NEWNES, Ltd., 7-12 Southampton St., Strand, W.C, 








MESSRS, LONGMANS & GO.’S -Lgy 


THE HISTORY 
OF TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


(1856-1881). 
By Sir SPENCER WALPOLE, K.C.B,, 
Author of “A History of England from 1815-1858,” 
Vols. I. and II. (1856-1870). 8vo, 24s. net, 


“With this book when completed, and Mr. Morley’s ‘Gladstone consul 
with discretion—the young politician will be in a better position ¢ ted 


jay 
ever been in before to understand the great men and events of our aia 
Secaeee This is the first instalment of a historical work of more than ordinary 


interest and value.”—Scotsman. 


DUCHESS SARAH: 


Being the Social History of the Times of SARA 
JENNINGS, DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH. 


With Glimpses of her Life, and Anecdotes of her Contemporaries 
in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, 
Compiled and Arranged by One of her Descendants, 
Mrs. ARTHUR COLVILLE. 


With 10 Photogravure Plates and 2 other Illustrations, 
8vo, 18s. net. 


Mr. St. Joun Lucas, in the World.— Mrs. Arthur Colville has given us ay 
interesting picture of an interesting character, and has evidently studied fhe 
records of her period with great diligence.” 


ENGLAND IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN: 


A Study of the Rise and Influence of British 
Power within the Straits, 1603-1713, 
By JULIAN S. CORBETT, 
Author of “Drake and the Tudor Navy,” &e, 
2 vols. Svo, 24s. net. 











——$—___ 


** We have not space to deal with the many interesting matters in Mr. Cor. 
bett’s book, but to all who want a lucid and picturesque account of a vital 
epoch in our national history we heartily recommend it. We may note, as one 
of the points in which Mr. Corbett seems to us to have made a real contribu. 
tion to knowledge, the new picture which he has drawn us of Marlborough a 
a naval strategist.”—Spectator. 


NEW LAND: 


Four Years in the Arctic Regions. 
By OTTO SVERDRUP. 
Translated from the Norwegian by ETHEL HARRIET HEARN, 


With Maps and numerous IIlustrations, 
2 vols. 8vo, 36s. net. 





[On Thursday nezt, 


VISITATION CHARGES DELIVERED TO 
THE CLERGY AND CHURCHWARDENS OF THE DIOCESES OF 
CHESTER AND OXFORD. By Wim Srunzs, D.D. Edited by 
E. E. Hoimes, Honorary Canon of Christ Church and Vicar of Sonning, 
formerly Domestic Chaplain to the Bishop of Oxford. 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 

[On Thursday neat. ' 


THE OLD RIDDLE AND THE NEWEST 
ANSWER. By Joun Gerakp, 8.J., F.L.S. Grown 8vo, 5s. net. 
[On Thursday next, 
*,* This is an inquiry as to how far modern science has altered the aspect 
of the problem of the Universe. 


THE DREAD INFERNO: Notes for Beginner 


in the Study of Dante. By M. AuicE WrLp. With Frontispiece, Feap. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


APRIL, 1904. Price SIXPENCE. 


NATURE’S COMEDIAN. By W.E.|]A REBEL AT THE COURT OF 
Norris. Chaps. 19-20, : LOUIS XIV.: the Letters of 

MODDER RIVER.—II. By Captain Charlotte Elizabeth, Duchess of 
A. O. VAUGHAN. Orleans. By Dora M. Jones. 


IN ARCADY. By Ben Bort. 
A METAPHYSICAL PROBLEM, | FEATHERED FORAGERS. By 


y P. LitTLEwoop. ALEXANDER Innes Suanp. 
MADAME FELICIE. By M. E. | AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP, By 
FRANCIS, AnprRew LanG, 

















LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 
39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.; NEW YORK and BOMBAY. 











In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


THE AMEN of the UNLEARNED. 
A LAY COMMENTARY. By M. C. E. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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WACMILLAN AND COS LIST. 


VOLS. I. AND II. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLAND. 
By HERBERT PAUL. 
In 5 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and IL, 8s. 6d. net each. 


Westminster Gazette.—“‘ A book of gveat merit and interest, which r. sia 
real contribution to history.” anks 


GREAT GOLFERS: their Methods at a Glance. 
By Grorcz W. BeLpam. With Contributions by Harotp H. Hixton, 
TH Taytor, JAMES Brarp, ALEX. Herp, and Harry Varpon, Illus- 

trated by 268 Action-Photographs, Medium 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


FISHING HOLIDAYS. By Sreruen Gwynvy. 


Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 











CLASSICAL LIBRARY.—wNew Volume. 
THE HOMERIC HYMNS. Edited, with Preface, 


s Criticus, Notes, and Appendices, by Tuomas W. ALLEy, M.A., 
Enea) Queen’s College, Oxford, and E. E. Sixes, M.A., Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


YB se 
THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
HELLENIC STUDIES. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PAPER No. 4. 
EXCAVATIONS at PHYLAKOPI in MELOS 


Conducted by the British School at Athens. With 41 Plates and 193 
Illustrations in the Text, Imperial 8vo, 30s. net. (Tuesday, 


Contents :—Introduction, by Cecil Smith—The Excavation, by D. G. Hogarth 
~The Architecture, by T. D. Atkinson—The Wall-Paintings, by R. C. Bosan- 
quet—The Pottery, by C. C, Edgar—The Pottery Marks, by C. C. Edgar and 
A.J. Evans—The Bronze Statuette, by Cecil Smith—The Minor Antiquities, by 
B.C. Bosanquet and F. B. Welch—The Obsidian Trade, by R. 0. Bosanquet— 
Notes on the Tombs, by C. C, Edgar—The Successive Settlements at Phyla- 
kopi in their Aegeo-Cretan Relations, by D. Mackenzie—Index. 


EASTER TOURS. 


MACMILLAN’S GUIDE BOOKS. 
ITALY. With 51 Maps and Plans. 4th Edition, 10s. net. 


THE EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN, 


INCLUDING 


Greece and the Greek Islands, Constantinople, Smyrna, 
Ephesus, &e. 2nd Edition. With 27 Maps and Plans, vs. net. 


THE WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN, _ including 
SICILY. With 21 Maps and Plans, 9s. net. 


ANCIENT ATHENS. By Ernest Artuur 
GaRDNER. With numerous Illustrations, Plans, and Maps, 8vo, 2Is. net. 
Classical Review.—‘The author is certainly to be congratulated on his 
success, and we take great pleasure in recommending this beautiful book in 
the warmest terms of praise to the student and to the public in general.” 


THE MAKING OF ENGLISH. By Henry 


Braptey, M.A., Ph.D., sometime President of the Philological Society. 
Globe 8vo, 4s, 6d. 


METHODS OF SOCIAL ADVANCE. Short 


Studies in Social Practice by various Authors. Edited by C. 8. Locu, B.A., 
Secretary of the London Charity Organisation Society. Extra Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 


THE OPENING OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


A Struggle for Supremacy in the American Interior. By FrepEric AUSTIN 
Occ. Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


MUSK-OX, BISON, SHEEP, AND GOAT. 


By Caspak WuITNEY, GEORGE B. GRINNELL, and OWEN WISYER. _ IIlus- 
trated, Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. [American Sportsman’s Library. 


SEEKING THE KINGDOM. A Study. By 


Eryest E. Day. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 
APRIL NUMBERS READY ON TUESDAY. 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s, Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s, 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s, 4d, Annual Subscription, post-free, 16s. 


The APRIL NUMBER Contains :— 


THE GREAT SIBERIAN RAILWAY. From Recent Personal Investigation. 
By James W. Davinsoy, F.R.G.S., U.S. Consul at An-tung, Manchuria, 


SINCERITY AND LOVE, By Mavrice Marrer.incx. 
LANDMARKS OF POE IN RICHMOND. By Cuartes Marsnaut Graves. 
And Numerous Other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 
































ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS, 


Price ls, | Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s, 
The APRIL NUMBER Contains :— 
A JAPANESE ‘“‘MIDDY.” By Teticut Yamagata, 
THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ROBINSON CRUSOE.” Sketch. By W. B. Norturopr, 


ROBINSON CRUSOE’S ISLAND. (Two Hundred Years Later.) By FP. A. 
NS. 


NATURE AND SCIENCE FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
And Numerous Other Stories for the Young. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


CHINESE LABOUR. 
THE QUESTION OF THE HOUR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 








AN IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTION TO THE DISCUSSION 
of this Question is contained in 


Mr. JOHN BUCHAN’S 


THE AFRICAN COLONY 


Studies in the Reconstruction. 
15s. net, 








NEW NOVEL. | NEW NOVEL. | NEW NOVEL. 


68. 5s. 6s. 


ONE THE DIS- | THE 
LONDON APPEARANCE! KING’S 
SEASON. | OF DICK. | FOOL. 





BY BY BY 
CAROLINE | WALTER B. MICHAEL 
FISHER. HARRIS. BARRINGTON. 
6s. With 17 Illustrations. 6s. 











OUR INTERESTS IN THE EAST. 


ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT RECENT SURVEYS OF THIS 
SUBJECT is to be found in 


THE ENGLISHMAN IN CHINA. 
(With a Section on JAPAN.) 


By ALEXANDER MICHIE, 
2 vols., 38s. net. 


GEORGE ELIOT'S COMPLETE WORKS 














OF WHICH 
MESSRS. BLACKWOOD are the only Publishers. 
LIBRARY WARWICK POPULAR 
EDITION. EDITION. EDITION. 
8 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 
10 vols., cloth. With | Works and Life. | pa uparp 
Photogravure Frontis- 14 vols., Printed on EDITION. 
pieces by Special Thin Bible Paper, 21 vols., each 2s, 6d 
s loth, gilt top, each 2s. “ ‘iat 
MAURICE GREIFFEN-| © 
“aaa net ; SIXPENNY 
fils imp leather, gilt top, 
W. HATHERELL, limp rept EDITION. 
each 2s, 6d. net 3 Adam Bede. 
E. J. SULLIVAN, leather, gilt top,each | Mill on the Floss. 
BYAM SHAW, 8s. net ; | eg 
ape : ilas Marner. 
MAX COWPEB, half vellum, gilt top, | Scenes from Clerical 
and Others. each 3s, 6d. net. Life. 











BLACKWOOD FOR APRIL. 


“THE FEAST OF KEBOBS.” By Lapy Currie. 

THE TRAGEDY OF A BLACK SHEEP. By Setrm. 

KHAKOO! KHAKI. By Tue Autuor or “ THREE Gambits.” 

A FRIEND OF WARREN HASTINGS. By Syrpyey C. Grier, 

JOHN CHILCOTE, M.P. By Katuenine Cecit Tuurstox, 

SEA-GHOSTS. By May Byron. 

THE WANDERING POPULATION OF THE WEST HIGHLANDS, 
THE PRISONER. By Ernest Dawson. 

SCOLOPAXIANA: HABITS AND HABITAT. By Scotopax. 

MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD.—Wuie anp Tory—TxeE Essentrar 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE ParTIES— Lorp AcTON—THE DANGERS OF 
Reapinc—A Great Histor1aN—TuHeE ArT AND SCIENCE OF TRANSLATION. 
SIR JOHN MOORE. By Cuarues Corpattis, 








MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


READY NEXT WEERE. 


RUSSIAN AFFAIRS. 


By GEOFFREY DRAGE, Author of “The Labour Problem,” 
“The Problem of the Aged Poor,” &c. With Maps, medium 
8yo, 21s. net. 

This is a new and important work on the present internal state of Russia, 
derived from personal acquaintance with the country. Political questions and 
the ic probl ted with agriculture, industry, commerce, and 
finance in European and Asiatic Russia are exhaustively dealt with, M. de 
Witte's Budgets being carefully analysed. The volume closes with an account 
= We relation of Great Britain and Russia, in the Near East, Middle East and 

e Far 








. A NEW EDITION. 
JOURNEY TO LHASA AND 
CENTRAL TIBET. 


By SARAT CHANDRA DAS, C.I.E., of the Bengal Educational 
Service, Member of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, &c, With 
Map and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net, 


FIRST EDITION ALREADY EXHAUSTED. 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE GERMAN OFFICIAL 
ACCOUNT OF THE WAR IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


From its Commencement in 1899 to the Capture of General Cronje’s 
Force at Paardeberg. Prepared in the Historical Section of 
the Great General Staff, Berlin. Translated by Colonel W. H. 
H. WATERS, R.A., C.V.O., late Military Attaché H.B.M. 
Embassy, Berlin. With Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

“The most ‘valuable work in which, since its close, the war has been 
discussed. It stands alone because it is the only work in which the war 
has been eye tom by trained and competent students of war, the only one 
of which the judgments are based on a familiarity with the modern theory of 

The best work that has appeared on the Bouth Africun War.” 
—-Morning Post. 


* Colonel Waters has set the work out into lucid and vivid English, 
and the maps, illustrations, and general equipment of the work are masterly 
ove. MOSt valuable book.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
THIRD IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS, 


IRELAND in the NEW CENTURY 
By the Right Hon. Sir HORACE PLUNKETT, F.RS., Vice- 
President of the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction for Ireland; Member of his Majesty’s Privy 
Council in Ireland. Large crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

**A book of real importance, which marks a promising stage in Irish 
development. It is also a book of considerable literary power and charm, but 
its merit above all is that it bears on it the stamp of sincerity.” 

—Westminster Gazette. 


ELEANOR ANNE ORMEROD, LL.D. 


Economic Entomologist: Autobiography and Correspondence. 

Edited by ROBERT WALLACE, Professor of Agriculture and 

Rural Economy in the University of Edinburgh. With 
Portrait and numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

Ready next week. 

The work accomplished by Miss Ormerod in identifying the insect pests 

which prey upon our trees, crops, and livestock, and her discoveries of the 

means of overcoming their ravages, are too well known to need detailed 


description. 

Few people have rendered more valuable practical assistance to British 
Farmers, and in this book her methods of work and her discoveries are fully 
narrated, 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE HOUSE OF QUIET. 
An Autobiography by J.T. Demy 8vo, 8s. net. 


‘*A book which must make an irresistible appeal to every man of cultivated 
tastes, and to those who are fond of good writing it will @ rare and 
delicious experience....... A remarkable book, and to men of the literary 
temperament it should be a great delight.’""—Yorkshire Post. 


FOUNTAINS ABBEY. 
The Story of a Mediwval Monastery. By the Very Rev. Dean 
HODGES, Principal of the Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. With Illustrations and Plans, square 


demy 8vo, 10s 6d. net 
“It is pleasant tp have at one’s command so simple and handy an account 
of the "Abbey's history. Particularly interesting is the story of its founda- 


tion.” —Globe. ‘ 
“ Charmingly written....... a model of what a brief monastic history should 


be.”’—Scotsman, 
A NEW NOVEL, 


HENRY BROCKEN. 
His Travels and Adventures in the Rich, Strange, Scarce- 
Imaginable Regions of Romance. By WALTER J, DE LA 
MARE (WALTER RAMAL). Crown 8vo, 6s, 


AMONG THE GARDEN PEOPLE. 


By CLARA D. PIERSON, Author of “ Among the Farmyard 
People,” ‘“ Among the Forest People,” &. With Illustrations 
by F. C. Gorpon. Crown &vo, 5s, 


JOHN MURBAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





BLACKIE & SON'S List 





JUST. PUBLISHED. 


THE LITERATURE +7. HIGHLANDS 


By MAGNUS MACLEAN, M.A, D.Se., 


> 


Author of “The Literature of the Celts” 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 7s. 6d. net, 


ContEentTs.—Highland Literature—Al d 


Bards—Duncan Ban Macintyre and the Poets of Natu: 


a 





ld and the J; 


Ossian—Rob Donn and the Elegiac, Amatory, and Satiric Poe 
Buchanan and the Religious Poets and Hymn Writers—Gaelic Pro 
English Renderings of Gaelic Poetry and their Authors—The Gaelic Bards 
the Nineteenth Century—The Literature of Travel and of History—Inder ¢ 


Names. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE HIGHLANDS 
forms a companion volume to the author’s Literature of 
the Celts, which recently met with such a favourable 


reception. 








NOW READY at all the LIBRARIES and BOOKSELLERY 


A New Romance by Miss Heddle, 


THE TOWN 


Y 


’S VERDICT 


ETHEL F. HEDDLE, 


Author of “Strangers in the Land,” &c, &o, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s, 





THE RED LETTER POETS, 


Leather, 2s. 6d. net; cloth, 1s. 6d. net, 
Selected and Edited by ALICE MEYNELL. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES JUST READY. 


An Eighteenth Century Anthology 
A Seventeenth Century Anthology 


Selected and Edited ond 


with an Introduction by~ 
ALFRED AUSTIN, 


Poet Laureate, 


ALICE MEYNELL, 


Previous Volumes in the Series of Poets :— 


1. TENNYSON. 4. ROBERT BROWNING. 
2. ELIZABETH BARRETT 
3. WORDSWORTH. 6. KEATS. 


THE RED LETTER LIBRARY. 


A NEW SERIES OF SELECTIONS FROM THE 
GREAT MASTERS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
Limp leather, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net; cloth, gilt top, 1s, 6d. net, 


PROSE SECTION. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES JUST ISSUED. 


Introduction by— 


THOMAS DE 
QUINCEY 


ST. AUGUSTINE Confessions of St. 


THACKERAY 

DE QUINCEY 
LAMB 

EMERSON 
A’KEMPIS 

KEBLE 

THOMAS CARLYLE 


OLIVER WENDELL 
M 


HOLMES 


Confessions of an 


Opium Eater 


Augustine 


The Four Georges 
Select Essays 
Essays of Elia 
Select Essays 
The Imitation 
Christian Year 
Select Essays 


CHARLES WHIBLEY, 


CANON BEECHING. 


Volumes previously issued :— 
Introduction by— 


George Meredith. 
Charles Whibley. 
Augustine Birrell. 
Richard Whiteing. 
Canon Beeching. 
Archbishop of Armagh 
Frederic Harrison. 


The Autocrat of the G. K. Chesterton. 


Breakfast-Table 


Mlustrated Catalogue and Prospectus post-free. 
London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey, E.0. 
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messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO.’S LIST 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
REMINISCENCES OF THE 


CAN) CIVIL WAR. By 
re oe B. Gorpon. Illustrated 
with Portraits, demy 8vo, 474 and xii. 





pp. 16s. net. a 
Fascinati ding.”—Morning Post. 
z A acta arat sy and therefore of first-rate 


P ich gives @ true insight into the 
importance, rete and the circumstances of a 
pau mH auprecedented in the history of the 


ane New Liberal Review. 


STUDIES IN SHAKE- 


y CoLLINS 

PEARE. By J. CHURTON | " 

paren of “Ephemera Critica,” &c. 
Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

lid information, and the fruits of that 

pe tach ee feature. of Mr. Collins’s criti- 


neg fi AbTibe : , 
oi ae pny havefound exceptionally interesting 
and suggestive, and of high credit to English 
scholarship.” —Manchester Guardian, : 

“Jt is instinct from first to last with that vigour 
of mind in which, among living critics, Mr. Collins 


or. 
ame ry iiuaM ARCHER in the Daily Chronicle. 
“Jt is a pleasure to come across a book as 
scholarly, vigorous, and independent in its jode- 
ments as ‘ Studies in Shakespeare.’”—Standard. 


THE COMMON-SENSE OF 

- MUNICIPAL TRADING. By Berr- 
warRD SHAW, Author of “Man and 
Superman,” &c. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


“4 rofreshing example for eontat Se 
is to say, writers on economical mat ers.” 
sessninalaees —Morniag Post. 


“Mr, Shaw at his best.” —Daily News. 


THE CHURCH OF ST. MARY 
THE VIRGIN, OXFORD, in its Rela- 
tion to some Famous Events in English 
History. By the Rev. Henry L. 
Tompson. Crown 8vo, with Frontis- 
piece, 3s. 6d. net. 


“Mr, Thompson’s book is marked by a rare 
‘historic’ charm......A beautiful little oe 
— booxman, 


POEMS. By St. Joun Lucas, 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


BEATTIE & HIS FRIENDS. 


By Marcaret Forses. Demy &vo, 
with a Frontispiece, 15s, net. 


AMERICAN TARIFF CON- 
TROVERSIES IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By Epwarp StTanwoop. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, about 400 pp. each, 
18s. net. 
































NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
At all Libraries and Booksellers’, 


THE DELIVERANCE. By 


ELLEN GLascow, Author of “The 
Battle Ground,” “The Voice of the 
People,” &c. With Illustrations in 
Colour by Frank Schoonover. 


BINDWEED. By Neuurs K. 


BuIsseTT, Author of “The Concert 
Director,” &c. 


THE LADDER OF TEARS. 
By G. CoznmMorr, Author of “The 
Strange Story of Hester Wynne,” &c. 


THE TUTOR’S LOVE 


STORY. By WALTER Fritu, Author 
of “In Search of Quiet,” &c, 


JEWEL. By Czara LovisE 
BurnnaM, Author of “A Right 
Princess,” &c. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
THE MEMOIRS OF HENRY 


VILLARD, Journalist and Financier, 
1835-1900. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 
Portraits ang Maps, 21s. net. 

An autobiographical record of the varied and 
romantic career of the war journalist who sub- 
sequently became a power in the financial world, 
and carried the Northern Pacific Railroad to com- 
pletion, Full, of incident and valuable for its 
reminiscences of Lincoln and other prominent men 
of the time, as well as for its descriptions of 
important battles of the Civil War. 





THE AGAMEMNON. 
Rendered into English Verse by the 
late Rev. EDWARD THRING, Head- 
Master of Uppingham School. Demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





ELECTRICITY & MATTER. 
By Prof. J. J. THomson, D.Sc., Author 
of “The Discharge of Electricity 
through Gases,’ &c. Extra crown 
8vo, 5s. net, 





THE SECOND AFGHAN 
WAR, 1878-1880. Vol. II. Its Causes, 
its Conduct, and its Consequences. By 
Col. H..B. Hanna. Demy 8vo, with 
Maps and Plans, 16s, net. 





ELIZABETHAN SONNETS. 


With an Introduction by SIDNEY 
LEE, 2 vols., 8s. net. 
" [dn English Garner. 





MRS. PEEL'S NEW HOUSEHOLD BOOK. 


The SINGLE-HANDED COOK 


More Recipes, Menus, &c. By , the 
Author of “Ten Shillings a Head for 
Housebooks,” &c. 3s. 6d. 





HISTORY OF YORKSHIRE 
COUNTY CRICKET, 1833-1903; By 
the Rev. R. 8. Houmes, Demy 8vo, 
6s. net, 





CLINICAL CAUSES OF 
CANCER OF THE BREAST. By 
Creo1t H. Lear, F.R.C.S. Demy 8vo, 
2s, net. 





SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
READY SHORTLY. 


BELCHAMBER. By Howarp 


OveExrING Sturais, Author of “Tim,” 
“ All that was Possible.” 


INCOMPARABLE BELLAIRS 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, Illus- 
trated by Fred Pegram. 


THE IMPERIALIST. By 


SARA JEANNETTE DuncAN (Mrs. 


Everard Cotes), Author. of. “Those 
Delightful Americans,’ &c. 
MAGNUS SINCLAIR. By 


HOWARD Pease, Author of “ Border- 
land Studies,” &c. 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Limited, 2 Whitehall Gardens, Westminster. 





Demy 8vo, 400 pp., with 54 Illustra- 
tions and a Map, 16s. net. 


CANADA 


IN THE 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 


An Account of its People, Indus- 
tries, Urban and Rural Life, 
its Scenery, Society, and 
Sport, in the Old Provinces, 
French and English, and in 
the New West—from Quebec 
to Vancouver. 


By A. G. BRADLEY, 


Author of “The Fight with France for 
North America,” “Wolfe,” &c, 


The only comprehensive book on Canada 
written by an author familiar with the 
country. Of particular interest alike to the 
intending settler or traveller, the politician, 
business man, or general reader. 


Some Press Opinions. 


‘** Mr. Bradley’s excellent book should be widely 
read. It should be placed in every public library 
as soon as possible.”—Daily Chronicle. 


“A vivid and picturesque sketch of Canada as 
she is at present. We can heartily recommend this 
book. To read it is certainly. the second best 
thing to visiting Canada.”—Speaker. 


“Tf I could I would put this volume in the hands 
of every public man in -the Empire,‘of every 
merchant and manufacturer, of every intending 
settler.”—Sir GILBERT PaRKER in Academy and 
Literature. 


“One of the most illuminatory contributions to 
a study of Greater Britain that has ap in 
recent years.”—Daily News, 


“A readable and instructive book, ‘written in 
pleasant style—have no hesitation inrecommending 
to all persons interested in Canada,’’—Field, 


‘* Everywhere one finds the same comprehensive 
view of the country he is describing, the same 
accuracy and the same understanding of the genius 
of the Canadian people.”—TZoronto Globe, 


“Exceedingly pleasant reading—a book from 
which one might select af interesting passage 
quoted at random from any page—can hardly fail 
to be consulted by those who have need to refer to 
a good general work on Canada.’’"—Daily Telegraph. 


** A book I have found extremely interesting, and 
it will be found stimulating and serviceable to 
people about to visit Canada.”’— Westminster Gazette. 


**A more comprehensive view of Canada and its 
affairs it would be difficult to present.” —Daily Mail, 


‘*The reader who does’ not obtain from it enter- 
tainment and information must be an exceptional 
person.”—Globe. 


“A deeply interesting description of Canada and 
the Canadians written by one who is thoroughly 
familiar with that country and its — 

—Irish Times. 


“Is the work of an author who evidently knows 
his subject—makes both useful and interesting 
reading.’—Freeman’s Journal. 


*“‘He has something interesting to say about 
every part of the country....... Beautifully illustrated, 
.+++-HLe leaves no part of Canadian life untouched, 
and we may say without hesitation that he has 
produced a book which will provide Englishmen 
with the best picture of Canadian life that cam be 
devised.” —Manchester Guardian, 
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TO-DAY’S ISSUE OF . . 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


Contains the following, amongst numerous Illustrated Articles of special 
interest to all Country Lovers and Dwellers :— | an 

































144 
HOW TO PRUNE ROSE TREES. A fully Illustrated Topical Article write x 
by a Practical Gardener. “o 
GOLF TRANSLATED. By J. A. T. Bramston. ra 
TRADE FOLLOWS THE BIRDS. By F. G. Aflalo. 
A FORGOTTEN REPORT—SUGAR BEET IN IRELAND. By H. ¢, <i 
Davidson. . 
THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE.—What it Is and What it Does. Part Ix. : 
East 


WITH ROD AND GUN IN IRELAND. Part XV. The Salmon (continued, — — 
By ‘‘ Gowgeen.” BN 


LEAVES FROM A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTEBOOK: The Possibilities 
of Ducklings. By ‘‘ Home Counties,” wie 


THE HAND-REARING OF GROUSE. 
GOOD-BYE TO THE OLD-TIME FAIR. 
HARBINGERS OF SPRING. An Illustrated Article of Special Interest to ° 


The 
Amateur Gardeners. Vani 


KILDARE AS A HUNTING COUNTRY. By “Maintop.” = 
THE CAMERA AT EASTER. By “Orexis.” 


MOTOR-CARS AT THE AGRICULTURAL HALL. By the Rev. Arundell i 
Whatton. <1 


has | 
“y 





ruck 


BESIDES . «+ « 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


Continues to Offer 


LARGER ACROSTIC and QUOTATION PRIZES : 


THAN ANY OTHER NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. re 


who 





Ask your Newsagent to forward you 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” cegularly. 
Price 6d. Weekly. 


and 





Offices: 3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, WC. 
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REFORMATION AND RENAISSANCE 
(1377-1610). 
By J. M. STONE. Tall demy 8vo, 16s. net. With 16 Illustrations. 


= at the Close of the Middle Ages—The Catholic Reformers 
Crate 5 ti Holland in the Fifteenth Century—The Earlier Renaissance— 
Laney Rotterdam (1467-1535)—The Rise of Protestantism in Germany : 
pee d the German Humanists (1503-1526)—The Renaissance of Letters 
Lathe Protestant Reformation in France and Switzerland: Rabelais, Calvin 
and t553) Calvin's Influence on the English Reformation: the Protector 
“on Edward VI., Cranmer, John Knox (1547-1554)—Queen Elizabeth and 
fog Catholic Subjects—Queen Elizabeth and the Revolution—The Catholic 
ye Fa of the complex principles and developments which manifested 
neelves throughout Europe during the great period when experimentalism, 
- ture, and mental unrest were leading to those movements of 


iri dven : 
th oe ssioenoe and reform which changed the face of the Continent. 


New Volume by G. K. CHESTERTON, 


G. F. WATTS. 


$2 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 














UP TO DATE ON JAPAN, RUSSIA, KOREA, MANCHUBWA, 


THE PATH OF EMPIRE. 


By GEORGE LYNCH, War Correspondent of the Daily Chronicle. 
With 90 Illustrations and a Map, large demy 8vo, 10s. net. 
“ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY for the understanding of the Far 
Eastern Question.”—Dairy Mait, 








NEW VOLUME BY THE LATE SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE AND SOCIETY 
IN THE XVIIIth CENTURY. 


Large crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 1 vol., 5s, net. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE 
GREAT EARL OF CORK. 


By DOROTHEA TOWNSHEND. 
Demy 8vo, 10 Photogravures and a Map, 18s. net. [April 12th. 


The “Life and Letters of the Great Earl of Cork,’’ Richard Boyle, the 
founder of the family, opens up a field of wide interest. It is practically the 
history of the English in Ireland under Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I, 
The Photogravure Plates include some specially interesting Portraits (by 
Vandyke, Lely, &c.) in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire, the Duke of 
Leinster, Lord Barrymore, and the Earl of Cork and Orrery. 








NEW FICTION. 


By W. H. HUDSON, 
Author of ‘‘ Nature in Downland,” “Hampshire Days,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


“Tt is one of the finest of all love stories ; to some it may be the finest; for 
it is unique, and can only be superficially compared with the work of 
Chateaubriand. One of the noblest pieces of self-expression for which fiction 
has been made a vehicle.’’—Daily Chronicle. 

“Very alluring and very fascinating. Undoubtedly stands out from the 
ruck of current fiction.” —Globe, 


THE TASKMASTER. 


By ALPHONSE COURLANDER. 6s. 
“Aremarkable book. Full of human interest. Well worth reading.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 
“ A novel of quite exceptional power.”—Ladies’ Field. 
“Will not fail to win the attention of novel-readers.’’—Scotsman, 


THE GODS ARE JUST. 


By BEATRICE HELEN BARMBY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A story of such originality and charm as to inspire genuine regret at the 
Premature removal of so gifted a writer....... A fantastic, etherealised, and 
wholly fascinating romance.”—Spectator, 


THE PRICE OF 
YOUTH. 


By MARGERY WILLIAMS, 
Author of “ A Spendthrift Summer.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


“Has the gift of originality. Told with complete absence of conventionality 
and with admirable insight. It is high praise, but it is not too high, to say 
that story and characters carry with them a remembrance of Bret Harte,” 


THE NOVEL OF THE DAY. 
THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


A MAGDALEN’S HUSBAND. 


By VINCENT BROWN. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


At Booksellers’, Bookstalls, and Libraries, 


A MAGDALEN’S HUSBAND. 


“Possesses the genuine stuff of tragedy as unmistakably as 
‘The House with the Green Shutters.’”—TIMES8. 


THIRD IMPRESSION READY. 


A MAGDALEN’S HUSBAND. 


“ Must be counted a notable novel.” —STANDARD. 


“This remarkable study of village life in England has real 
spiritual significance.”—ATHENZUM. 


THE NOVEL EVERYONE IS READING. 


A MAGDALEN’S HUSBAND. 


“Positive and fine achievement.”—-DAILY CHRONICLE. 
“One of the best of living exponents of the human tragedy.” 
—GLOBE. 


The New Novel by VINCENT BROWN. 


A MAGDALEN’S HUSBAND. 


“The finest novel I have read for many a long day.” —STAR. 


“ He is head and shoulders above many older hands.” 
—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


THE NOVEL OF THE DAY. 


A MAGDALEN’S HUSBAND. 


The Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL writes :—“It is a most powerful 


story; I have never read one at all resembling it.” 


A MAGDALEN’S HUSBAND. 


« A very remarkable novel.” OUTLOOK. 


“Work of singular merit and of sustained art.” 
—CHURCH TIMES. 


A MAGDALEN’S HUSBAND. 


Is “a novel that stands ont.”—T. P.’s WEEKLY. 


“No one will read the book and not be fascinated.” 
—MORNING POST. 


THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 





—World, 


At Booksellers’, Bookstalls, and Libraries, 





DUCKWORTH and CO., 3. Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’'S NEW BOOKS 


SOSOOOOOOOE 








SOSSCSCOOSCOOOSD 


A NEW INDIAN ROMANCE. 


TH E SAN YASI., By F. E, PENNY, Author of “A Mixed Marriage.” Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s, 


“The story deals with that side of Indian native life which Mr. J.C. Oman has dealt with more seriously in his book on ‘The Mystics and Ascatics 
India,’ The principal character is a sanyasi of the South of India, who has all the Oriental leaning towards the achievement of communion with the Di et 
Being by means of self-purification, but whose Oriental ideas are modified by a Western education and by contact with Europeans.”—Madras Mail, ” 










A CONSPIRACY UNDER. THE TERROR. By Pavt Gavtot, Author of 


“Love and Lovers of the Past.” Translated by C. LAROCHE, M.A. With Illustrations and Facsimiles. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s 


MARSH-COUNTRY RAMBLES. By Herserr W. Tompxiys, Author of “ Highways 


and Byways in Hertfordshire.” With a Frontispiece., Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
“ Wholly delightful.”—To-day.  ‘‘ Clever arid entertaining throughout.”—Literary World, 



















NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. ' 
WHAT OUGHT SHE TO DO? By Friorznce Wanven, Author of “The Hongo 


on the Marsh.” 
“A sound and healthy story, well written and excellently worked out.”—Morning Leader. t 


THE MONEY-MAKER. By Georczs Ounet, Author of “The Ironmaster.” Trans, 
lated by F. ROTHWELL. 
“A powerful story, powerfully told.”—Pelican, 









NEW 3s. 6d. BOOKS. | 
PATSEY THE OMADAUN. By M. McD. Bongiy, K.C., Author of “Dora Myr]. 


* From the first page to the last, the amusement is continuous.’’—Literary World, 


V.C.: a Chronicle of Castle Barfield and of the Crimea, By D. Cunristiz Munnar, 







Author of “Joseph’s Coat.” 
“No one taking up the volume will be inclined to put it down till he reaches the end.""—Punch. 









YOUNG MRS. CAUDLE. By Gerorcz R. Sms. Feap. 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s; 6d, 


“ Brimful of humour......Sparkling wit.”—Yorkshire Post. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 
WRONG SIDE OUT. By W. Cuark Rosseut, Author of “ The Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor.’” 

A GREAT MAN. By Arnoxp BEnnetTT, Author of “The Grand Babylon Hotel.” 

THE COMMUNE. By Pavt and Victor MarGueERitTE, Authors of “The Disaster.” Translated by FrREDERIC LEES, 
THE PERIL OF AN EMPIRE. By R. Jounston, Author of “The Old Land,” &c. 

THE POET AND HIS GUARDIAN ANGEL. By Saran TyTLER, Author of “Sir David’s Visitors,” &c, 
DR. WYNNE’S REVENGE. By WIituram WESsTALL, Author of “ With the Red Eagle.” } 
RANDAL OF RANDALHOLME: a Tyneside Tragedy. By AusTIN CLARE, Author of “By the Rise of the River.” 


















———y 














Tar FICAROONS : a San Francisco Night’s Entertainment. By GeLeTr Burcess and WILL InwIN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
: [April 15th; 











CHEAPER EDITIONS.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


MANY WAYS OF LOVE. By Frep WuisHaw. With 8 Illustrations by WARWICK GOBLE and B. SCHUMACHER, 
WHITELADIES. By Mrs. On1PHANT. With 12 Illustrations by ARTHUR HOPKINS and HENRY Woops, 

THE ORANGE GIRL. By Watrter BEsANT. With 8 Illustrations by Frep. PEGRAM. 

THE GRAND BABYLON HOTEL. By Arnotp BENNETT, Author of “ Anna of the Five Towns.” 

THE WOMAN OF MYSTERY, By G. OuNET. Translated by F. RorHweE.u. 

THE CAT’S-PAW. By B.M.Croxer, Author of “Diana Barrington.” With 12 Illustrations by Frep. PeGRAM. 

A PRODIGAL’S PROGRESS. By Frank Barrett, Author of ‘‘ Fettered for Life.” 


















Feap. 8vo, Picture Cover, 1s. each; cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 


ELIZA’S HUSBAND. By Barry Parn, Author of “Eliza,” &c. 
THE FOOLISH VIRGINS. By Atrrep Surtro, Author of “Women in Love.” 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS,—Picture cloth, flat backs. 


THE MAN FROM MANCHESTER. By Dick Donovan. [Shortly. 
THE’ REBEL QUEEN. By WALTER BESANT. 

A NINETEENTH-CENTURY MIRACLE, By Lovis ZAnewItt. 

ZAMBRA THE DETECTIVE. ByHeEapon Hin. - = | WANTED! By Dick Donovay. 






















BRITISH VIOLIN-MAKERS, Classical and Modern. By the Rev. W. MEREDITH Morris, B.A. With numerous Illustrations, 
Portraits, and Facsimiles. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. : 

CONFESSIONS OF A JOURNALIST. By Curis Heaty. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 68. [Shortly 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE YOUNG PRETENDER. From the State Papers, &c. By A. C, EWALD. 
THIBD EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. © 

LONDON. By = WALTER BESANT. Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; leather, gilt edges, 3s, net. | (New Volume of the “St 
Martin's Library.” , > 

THE UNITED STATES IN OUR OWN TIME. A Dramatic Narrative of Great Events. By E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS. 
‘Withj500 finely-engraved Illustratious. 1,000 pp. Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 16s. net. [Shortly. 





















NEW SIXPENNY BOOKS. 


ROME. By EmILe Zona. WALTER’S WORD.. By James Payy. 
NO NAME, By WILKIE CoLuins. FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM. : By WatteER BEsAyt 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


Lompon ; Printed by Love & Marcomson (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C.; and Published by Jon Baxgr for the ‘“SPgctaToR” 
(Limited) at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, March 26th, 1904 
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